p 



r 



oblem 



solution 



Decalcomanias are popular with hornemaker^ 
because they add gay r decorative touches— and 
can he applied without fuss. These ready-made 
designs keep permanently bright and clean be- 
utuse they arc coated with .1 protective film of 
lacquer, as are many other products — ranging 
'ini l.iU-ls and playing cards to lamp shades 
d card tables. These crystal-clear, washable, 
marproof lacquers stem from Hercules nitro- 
cellulose or other cellulose chemicals, and illus- 
trate one of the many ways in w hich research 
has made lacquer an indispensable material for 
prated iim and preserving surfaces. 



result... 





TO MAKE A UF.TTKTt PAPER COATING . . . anchor do- 
v ri opww n l utilizing Hf-rrulra i-hc-mii-n) mati-rials. Thr In-v bixik. 
" -\ Trip Thrmijih Horrulp* l,anil", dearrilM's ulh»»r uae* of 
H.-ri-ul. s . I „,-.,) 





HERO&LES 



HERCl'LES POWMkt COMPANY 

M,.-rl..t v...\ ij'".-.' -i;\>i Ilrhuarr 

( HEM II 1/. .H I TERI XLS FOR ISItVSTRY 



Milk train 1947 style 



A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 



These rwo tires arc being checked 
for the start of a long milk run — 
through the Catskill mountains to New 
York City The truck is one of 200 
which travel night and day bringing 
milk from five states into metropolitan 
New York. They run on rigid schedules 
where delays are costly. 

Repair bills used to be high. Delays 
frequent. Tread wear rapid — even in 
prewar tires. 

Then came the announcement of 
the new B. F.Goodrich truck tire with 
the nylon shock shield. This tire was 
"made to order" for operations such as 
th3t of H. L. & F. McBnde Right 
under the tread are rwo layers of nylon 



fabric used to break the force of sharp 
blows. The nylon shock shield gives 
extra protection to the rayon cord body 
The result is a 4-way saving for truck 
owners: ( 1 ) Average tire mileage is 
increased. (2) Tires have greater 
resistance rn bruise. (3) There's less 
danger of tread separation. (4) More 
tires can be recapped. 

So successful have these tires been 
that by winter every truck in this fleet 
of H. L. & F. McBride, Goshen, N. Y.. 
will roll on B.F.Goodrich tires — start 
to pile up more than 5 million truck 
miles in the next 12 months. 

The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is rypical of the 



constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. 
Only from B. F.Goodrich can you get 
truck tires built with a weftless rayon 
cord body. Only from B. F Goodrich 
can you get the added protection of 
nylon shock shields. 

Nylon makes tires more expensive 
to build, yet these new tires which 
outwear prewar tires sell at regular 
prices. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

B. F. Goodrich 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER — THE RAILROADS 



You have a stake in the Railroads 

•4 - 




Em.ii it you never ride on a train — 
never ship a package by railroad freight 
— the whole pattern of your daily life 
is interwoven with the railroads. Most 
of the food you eat is carried to market 
in tail. And railroads — as the nation's 
m.i|or carriers of raw materials and fin- 
ished products — have a part in rhc pro- 
duction of practically every thing you use. 

So it's important that the railroads 
continue to improve the service upon 
which you depend — service at the low- 
er iosi /or comparable transportation 
in the world. 



To keep on doing that, railroads need 
new engines, new cars, new rail, new 
equipment and facilities of all sorts. 
These improvements depend in turn on 
adequate railroad earnings. 

"Ami what, " you ask, "is an adequate 

return?" 

Most people think fife would be no 
more than fair. 

Vet during the past 25 years — ami 
that unhides the war years — the rail- 
roads averaged a return on their net in- 
vestment of only m%- 

And in \V i7, with a record-breaking 



peacetime trallic— railroads are cxpeitcd 
to earn less. Such a return is only about 
half what the railroads need to keep on 
providing you with the kind of equip- 
ment and service you want. 

Because this need fur adequate rail- 
road earnings directly concerns you, and 
every other American, the railroads 
want you to know the facts. 

Sin J for your fnc copy of the tuw 
booklet "You and Your R.nlroudi." 
Aitociation of American R.ttlroudi, 
Room 9$ 1, Transportation Building, 
Washington t), D. C. 



Association of American Railroads 



WASHINGTON 6. I>. C. 



(he itw Pew&b ejj a P/iettw dace 




to build up your business 



AFTER 



SUCCESSFUL merchants all 
over the country have prove<l iliai 
i lie shop iliat lias a pleasing face— 
thai is modern and inviting, both 
outside and inside — invariably at- 
iratts i he most customers, makes ihc 
most sales, shows the greatest profit. 

Capitalize on the "power of a 
preti\ face." Remodel youf gifl shop 
now with Pittsburgh Glass and Piuco 
Store Front Metal. These products 
are the recognized leaders among 
matciials tor store modernization. 




Your architect is familiar with Pitts- 
burgh Products, so consuh him Eor 
a well-planned, economical design. 
We'll cooperate in every way pos- 
sible. And, if you wish, you can ar- 
range for convenient terms through 
the Pittsburgh Time Payment Plan. 

Right now, send for our free 
booklet which illustrates and de- 
scribes many Pit islnti tji Gl;t^ ami 
Piltco Store Front Metal inodei tii/a- 
lion jobs. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. 



BEFORE 

YOU GET THE JUMP on competition when you 
modernize your shop — inside and out— with 
Pittsburgh Glass and Piftco Store Front Meral. 
This gift shop in Fort Wayne, Indiana, used 
Pittsburgh Products to give it real eye-appeal 
and profrt-pull. Architect: A. M. Strauss. 



PITTSBURGH 

STORE FRONTS 
AND INTERIORS 



i 



rilNlniri'li I ' I :■ I . tiliiss Cmiiiiarn 

2^171 7 tirmit lhiililliis. fillsljarati in. !M. 

Without fiblisution on 111 y putt. |j!imm* s»-ml rm' ;i ini 1 M vmir 

n-1 1 me. "Htm Kyo-Ap] I— Inside and Out— InortaJtot Kitiul Sales." 
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Address 

atr 



St/ite 




PAINTS 



GLASS 



CHEMICALS 



BRUSHES 



PLASTICS 



PITTSBURGH 




GLASS COMPANY 
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IF WAGES ARE GEARED 



TO PRODUJLIJON. 



YOU'VE GOT TO SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MONEY! 



GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 



•40 N. Michigan Avcnuo 133 I, 42nd St. 391 Oaary Street 660 Sr. Catherine Si rest, WbM 
Chicago 11 Now York 17 San Frcnclxo 2 Montreal, Qua bee, Canada 

OfNCIS IN OTHfJt PRINCIPAL CI 7 IIS 
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Safeguards your product . . . 

protects your profit 



Shield the products you ship with 
strong, cushiony kimpak* crcped 
wadding . . . and ofT they go to 
market — ui/rly. For reliable KIMi'AK 
provides maximum in-transit pro- 
tection. 

KlMPAK is soft, i lean and good- 
looking — increases the eve-appeal 
of any package. It is pleasant to 
handle and economical. Feather- 
light and flexible, it adds little 
weight or hulk to shipments. Highly 
resilient, it effectively withstands 
shock and vibration. 

KlMPAK is made either liquid ab- 
sorbent or liquid repellent and is 
available in .1 wide variety of types, 
ihnkncsses. and backings to suit 
your particular interior cushioning 
demands. You will find a specihea- 



tion of Kim pak to meet every rc- 
1 1 u 1 r 1 1 11 et 1 1 1 1 1 1 he Fo u r Basic M ct hods 
ol Interior Packaging — Surface Pro- 
tection, Blocking and Bracing. 
Flotation Packaging and Absorbent 
Packaging. 

Learn for yourself how versatile, 
low-cost kim pak can safeguard your 
products . . . protect your profits. 
Call or write your local distributor 
lisred in the Classified Telephone 
Directory under P.icLing M.ihr/.i!i, 
Sbiffiltg . . . Wadding . . . Packing 
Eftipmntt tad Supp/ni . . . or Shipping 
Rnnm Supplie). Ask him for a copy of 
the free KIMI'AK book on better 
packaging methods Or \1r1u di- 
rectly to Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Crepcd Wadding Division, 
Ndnali, Wis. 




CREPED WADDING 



SURFACE PROTECTION — Maiul Conrfalobro 
Pholo coorteiy flour City Ornamental Iron Company 




BLOCKING AND BRACING — Croyon S«i 
Photo courtesy American Croyon Co. 




ABSORBENT PACKAGING — li.er E.lroct 
Pholo courleiy Chappel Laboratories 




*i. ML Kit. V S. **JC*n. >-i. •>/. 



FtOTATION PACKAGING — Mounted Abra«»e Wheels 
Photo courtesy A. P. deSonno & Son, Inc. 
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"HEN HE appointed JOHN D. 
CLARK of Wyoming to his three- 
man Council oi' Economic Advisers, 
President Truman chose a man 
who had won success in many 
fields. As a lawyer. Clark served 
a period as Cheyenne's city at- 
torney, later became a millionaire 
almost overnight 
when he won an 
oil company's case 
and was paid in 
stock which soon 
ballooned in val- 
ue. When he was 
40 he yielded to 
a lifelong ambi- 
tion to become a 
teacher. He re- 
signed his posi- 
tion as president 
of the Midwest Refining Company 
and as vice president of Standard 
Oil of Indiana and went to Johns 
Hopkins to study. After a stop at 
Denver, in 1941 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska as dean of the 
College of Business Administra- 
tion. In July, 1946, he accepted his 
post on the President's triumvirate. 

ONE of our editors read a news- 
paper feature story devoted to the 
proposition that "Americans are 
not as smart as they used to be." 
Though the charge was not a new 
one, it aroused his interest as to 
what a psychologist might think 
of it. Since this subject seemed also 
to have definite possibilities as an 
article for Nation's Business, LEO 
P. CRESPI assistant professor of 
psychology and member of the Of- 
fice of Public Opinion Research at 
Princeton, was asked to do a story 
explaining why the charge was— 
or was not — true. For this assign- 
ment, Crespi had a wealth of ex- 
perience to draw on. His wartime 
teaching at Princeton gave him 
opportunity to observe how Ameri- 
can IQ's function at upper educa- 
tional levels. Work in public opin- 
ion study gave him an understand- 
ing of the man on the street. 

IN THE ten years he has been a 
staff writer for the Wall Street 
Journal, JOHN A. McWETHY has 
spent more of his time talking with 
farmers and business men in the 
Midwest than he has on Wall 
Street. "In fact," McWethy relates, 
"I've never worked on Wall Street. 
As manager of the Journal's bureau 
in Chicago, I cover agriculture and 



the industries that depend on it in 
the Midwest. That involves keeping 
track of everything from barn de- 
sign to meat packing. In the last 
two years this has meant visits to 
such remote spots as the wheat 
country in Saskatchewan and the 
dust bowl In addition to writing 
about such things as farm machin- 
ery, chicken hatcheries, livestock 
feeding and the dairy industry. 
I've covered everything from gold 
mining on the Arctic Circle to tire- 
making in Akron." 

"IF I HAVE a serious thought in 
my head," says GERALD MOVIUS, 

"it's that political matters are 
treated too pontifically too much 
of the time. More people ought to 
be interested in politics, but I don't 
think they can be aroused by dis- 
cussing the subject in $10 words." 
Movius has been avoiding S10 
words ever since he was graduated 
from the University of North Da- 
kota and went to the Fargo Forum 
as a political writer and legislative 
correspondent. "You, Too, Can Be 
Called Senator" is. of course, about 
his own experiences, plus a few 
assists from men around town who 
used to cover state legislatures 
and congressmen who used to be 
state legislators. "Spike," as he has 
been called since his first week in 
newspaper work, now is with the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America. 

YOU may be sure of one thing as 
you read about the urban motor- 
ist's worst headache, herein called 
"Sorry, You Can't Park There" — 
it's the result of pure research. 

Not a thought was motivated by 
his experience as a motorist. 

For RAYY CARR MITTEN has had 
no such experiences. He does not 
own an automobile, never has 
owned an automobile, does not 
plan on owning an automobile. 
Why? 

"Too tough to find a place to 
park, they tell me," he says. 

Mr. Mitten is a native of Akron, 
Ohio. He's 30, and has a degree in 
journalism from Kent State Uni- 
versity, a degree which he put to 
work at once on the staff of the 
Akron Beacon Journal. 

He's not yet tired of viewing the 
Washington scene, but he's think- 
ing more and more these days of 
how nice it would be to write pieces 
from foreign capitals for a while. 



Keep Prospects 
Reminded with 




Give Trouble 

(lufo/baint 
Pencils 



They're proved sal 
boosters. Famou 
"GRIP-TITE" tips 
thai won't let lead 
wobble, turn or fal 
out. Your name or 
slogan imprinted on 
these better-writing 
pencils are constant 
reminders. Rood 
will huilders.NV'ide 
ra nge of model s 
and prices. 




Give QutefeMilt Memo Cases 



n Another popular 
"Autopoint" im- 
printed number. 
Comes in 2 sizes- 
Idled with 200 writ- 
ing sheets 4" x 6", 
or 3" x 5". Molded of plastic in black or 
walnut. Your name on the front will be a 
constant reminder. Mail coupon for details. 




Be r rett Peuats 

fit any Pocket . . Every Poekethooli 
AuUpoilU Contpjnj. dipt NB-I ,1801 rosiir «».. Chici|p 4«. 

^ Autnpoinl Ccmpoov 

Oepl. MR I I, 1901 Foitor Ave., CNkogo 40. Ill.no. i 

Pteoie send me deloili and pricei on "Aulopolnt' 
Imprrnled Bujinot* GifTI. P Have laleimcn coll 

Nome i 

Company Name 

Sfreot Addreit • 

City Slot. 

I 
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Til K I 1 I'n i I - (Ml a I lesl on. 
I ..hi gctow 11 .mil HeaufoM 

mth 1 South Carolina and ii- 
$4.000.(XK».IHH> tn1.utar> maikci 
area. Together, they provide ex- 
tensive facilities! for worldwide, 
coastwise and inland waterway 
-hipping. 

I ll.il le-toll. — i - 1 1 1 ! I I .11 Mill. I - 

main world (mil. ha.- S2l U M >l U MM ) 
troTtil at modern facilities and 
equipment, fitilliiui square feel 
• if fireproof warehouses and huge 
open storage area-. 7 1 ■> miles, 
from the open si'a. |ii arliialU 
landlocked, the harhor with a 
hroad 33-foot channel lies in a 
[a\ oral ilc southern climate where 
weallict -eldoin -tops activities. 

•\ network of railroads an<l nu- 
iiieioii- 1 1 ml. lines hring half of 
the nation within a <pn< k haul. 

\n increasing mjiiihcr of manu- 
facturers ami shipping companies 
arc taking advantage of Smrlfi 
I a i o) nia - three seaports, which 
are sll|HT\ ised h\ the Slate Ports 
\ ill In ir i t \ . The Research. I'lamiing 
and Development Hoard, organized 
l>> the Slate Government to help 
e-lahlished and new industries, 
will he glad to give \oll spe< iln dc- 
tail-. Virile He-cardi. f'laiining 
and Development Hoard. Dept. J. 
< ailunihia. Smith < Carolina. 
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Thanksgiving, 1947 

PRODUCTION is the solution of 
the crisis across the seas, we have 
been told Irom every side. To get 
this production means work and, 
unfortunately, no one has yet de- 
vised a way to feed workers on thin 
air. Food Is essential and one may 
wonder what Americans could ac- 
complish on one -third what they 
are eating now. 

Food conservation here makes a 
rather dour frame for the picture 
of the holiday which is celebrated 
this month. Boards will not groan 
ir Europe is to be saved. The shades 
of Pilgrim Fathers, though, will 
nod in approval. They fought In- 
dians and we shall be fighting in 
this prosaic way for the ideals they 
founded. 

Wedding pomp 

THE pomp and ceremony atten- 
dant upon the marriage this 
month of Princess Elizabeth may 
seem to have no connection with 
British economic difficulties but 
Thomas G. Spates, a vice-presi- 
dent in charge of personnel ad- 
ministration of the General Foods 
Corporation, hints otherwise. Most 
economic and production prob- 
lems, he contends, are merely 
symptoms of faulty human rela- 
tions. 

In calling for compulsory 
courses in human relations for all 
colleges and universities at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University, he 
said: 

"Despite our basic respect and 
admiration for the exceptionally 
high standards of social discipline 
of the people of England, are we 
not forced to the conclusion that 
1 the underlying cause of their pres- 
ent difficulties rests in the tradi- 
tional attitude of the English 
aristocracy towards the working 
classes? In no advanced industrial 



country has the master and ser- 
vant concept of employer-employe 
relations persisted so long and 
deeply as it has in England." 

As Mr. Spates sees it the para- 
mount challenge of our time Is 
"that people at all levels of human 
organization everywhere may get 
spiritual as well as material satis- 
faction from their work experi- 
ence." The response of our own in- 
dustrial leaders, he maintained, 
has most always seemed to be "too 
little and too late." 

Business story 

"BUSINESS must tell its story.' 
usually crops up as a phrase or a 
theme at most conventions Grad- 
ually it appears to be overcoming 
business Inertia, traditional dis- 
taste or a combination of both. 

For trades and industries which 
come in fairly close contact with 
the public, the wisdom of heeding 
such counsel ought to be evident. 
For other lines, further removed 
from public attention, the urge 
may prove less compelling. 

The Machine Tool Congress at 
Chicago, therefore, was considered 
a happy augury of the change in 
business sentiment towards pub- 
lic relations because the industry 
is more than a little distant from 
public contact. It "makes the ma- 
chines that make machines" and 
shares no public spotlight. 

Nevertheless the tool makers 
have decided to have closed doors 
no longer. Plans are crystallized In 
the phrase: "Industrial produc- 
tion is a public service." Informa- 
tion will stream forth to the public 
and workers as well as to custom- 
ers. Lip-service to the old conven- 
tion theme is over. Action starts. 

Fair trade prices 

IN THE agitation over high prices 
the influence of price maintenance 
laws has not been overlooked. Most 
of the states have legislated fair 
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Which Girl 



GETS MORE WORK DONE? 




JLhe girl at the right. The girl at the left ? 
She's just working harder. She must assemble, 
interleave, type and register information 
through many thicknesses of paper, correct 
carbon copies individually. 

But the other young lady types on a single 
sheet — a new Multilith reproducing master 
which already has the form on it in reproduc- 
ing ink. She makes erasures just once. Then 
from this one writing, she quickly transforms 
blank paper into finished husiness records — 



complete with form and written information 
— on a Multigraph duplicator. 

These amazing new masters provide few or 
many clean, legible copies— will even repro- 
duce themselves — make a master from a master ! 

A demonstration will show how the exclu- 
sive Multilith process can speed work-flow, cut 
costs, eliminate stocks of printed forms. Ask 
your local Multigraph representative, or wrire 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio, 




ess Records 
lete with Form 
ioble 



Multiqraph 

mist uM/ tit ^^J- 1 m en m 

SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 



MuKHitli. Si it* trw I ami M u i Hjrru pti mi* rt*»n,t«r*rl 
vt AiWn , *w»/rii|th- MnlHtiriniri ■ "■iri'oniliii 



Purchasing • Seceiving • Inventory • Order Writing ■ Shipping * Billing 
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trade and the MIIler-Tydlngs Act 
Is the federal enabling law which 
was signed •'reluctantly" by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The state and federal legislation 
permits manufacturers of branded 
goods to fix resale prices. The ob- 
ject was to prevent brands from 
being u.sed as " loss leaders,'' there- 
by reducing their sales to other 
dealers who did not wish to com- 
pete on that basis. 

"Loss leader" retailers have 
stirred up some heal against fan- 
trade laws, contending that they 
are powerless to meet public de- 
mand for lower prices as long as 
such legislation stays on the books 
The fact is, however, that only ■ 
small percentage of the merchan- 
dise In a big store is price fixed 
under the fair trade laws More- 
over. In at least one important 
field, drugs and toilet goods, prices 
appear to have behaved quite rea- 
sonably. 

Thus. F. J. Griffiths of the Na- 
tional Association of Chain Drug 
Stores refers to a survey of 7,334 
items Weighted by actual sales, 
the increase in fair trade prices 
from 1939 to 1947 has been only 3.1 
per cent for drugs and toiletries 
as against 59.3 per cent for all cost 
of- living items. 



Ever\ cveciit ivc con tcmplati np a relocation should 
ir.nl lias leaflet. It outlines a ser\icc thai provides 
confident ial. complete, current information on ii\ ail- 
ahlc industrial sites and plants. 



Foil hur-\ p\eruli\e-. Imilmjj a 
convenient -mm v nl lull infor- 
mation about available buildings 

and j 1 1 .i 1 1 1 -Hi - i- mi important 
lirst step. 

'Iliat'-. where you can use 
The Milwaukee KoadV lea He I. 
"How lu I mil a Home fur \<>ur 
Itu-incss." Ii irll- ln>M our In- 
dustrial Development Deoarl- 
iin iil provide- a mt\ iee lii I >riiiv 
new Industrie- [o communities in 
1 1 if ImKr -I. id- -er\ed In The 
Milwaukee Koad lietwem I lie 
I .real I .a k i- - ami the l'ucilic< Icean. 

Ii shows how we |ila1 industrial 
di-lrirl- . . . outlines (In- I % 1 1.- of 
• lata we eau provide mi lalior. 
market-. -hi|i]iiu<i anil power la- 



eililie-. raw materials, lav- and 
residential conditions. 

W hether \<>ur hn-ine-- i- larpe 
cir small, ui run help tmi relm alt. 
< hir eiuilideiiliul serv ices are a\ ail- 
a I i|i without iihligul inn. W r 1 1 ■ Ii <r 

leaflet today to J. G. EUtagtoo, 

I nil it-. I ria 1 < aimuii-sioner. The 
Milwaukee Koad. 307N I iii. iii 
— I _ 1 1 I lii< ;m<> (i. Ill 




THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 

77ir fririitlly Itnilriiail nf tin- fiitntil\ II pW 



Pood and coal 

AS WINTER approaches in west- 
ern Europe it is made abundantly 
clear that food and coal are the 
prime necessities Supplies of both 
have a close relationship, as Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, assistant secretary 
for economic affairs of the State 
Department, recently told mem- 
bers of the Coal Exporters Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

Coal production in the Ruhr goes 
up and down in line with the food 
ration the miners receive in spite 
of other Incentives. 

On the other hand food produc- 
tion is greatly increased by the use 
of fertilizer. Yet Mr. Thorp re- 
ported that because coal was lack- 
ing, Europe had an idle capacity ol 
380.000 metric tons of nitrogen. 
Since a ton of nitrogen combined 
with other nutrients will increase 
the yield of wheat by 12 tons, Eu- 
rope is shy a possible 4.5C0.000 tons 
of grain. 

We are trying to cut through 
this vicious circle with coal ex- 
ports which have been running at 
the rate of 50.000,000 tons a year. 

Reorder system returns 

HAND-TO-MOUTH buying" came 
into wide use as a trade term after 
the price collapse in 1920. What it 
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This 1600-page Master Volume gives you 

A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

learn in Spare Time — at low Cost! 



You can gel ahead foster in bu-.m, advance lo higher duties and 
larger earning!— if you are TRAINED lo handle executive re»pon*i- 
bititi**. THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK glvet you clear- 
cut guidance an how la prepare yourself for business taatfonhip. 



This self-instruclion volume makes available lo you for instant use a vast 
wealth of business information that you can apply immediately in whatever work 
you do. The Handbook is so arranged that you can II) look up any item you need, 
with Ihe mere flip of a finger, and (2) study a particular branch of business (ram Its 
fundamentals lo its advanced applications. 

7700 USEFUL FACTS TO HELP YOU 

Here is just a small fraclion of the thousands of items on which the BUSINESS EXECU- 
TIVE'S HANDBOOK gives you practical lime-suving, money -making help and guidance: 



THE DOLLARS AND CENTS OF BUSINESS: A 

x<e.\\\ executive knows how to "Usure" — Jtnau^ 
uort-cuis in business m jihcmuiics that make 
>m a quite ihmker in a buMiie&s deal. Tuit 
action 01 the ii.iiLdLiuwk sho^s you: how to 

lUte UUU .";;i;m.|. 1 lllltlt^t. b.llit 

discount, ^:tvitin5 through ca>.h discount: trade 
discounts: averages; markup uud >t'lJu*i! price; 
Eunultu-.s; sintmu nmds and amortisation; th- 
precianou . irciytu rates; M'rilymi; by check 
number; tables oi weiKbta. mciiiurcs uud 
v.iJues; mi^rclliincoiis (utiles. 
WRITE BETTER LETTEHSi Ccm you rut your 
ideas across "on paper"? Tins Motion ol the 
Handbook covers: u plan to improve K ■!■ : . 
compiling n correspoudem-v manual: Inicr- 
anpr&iAal chart: tone nnd MurJt nl the letter: 
haw to uutiiicr 1111 umulry; letters reluming 
requests: letters to renvr inactive accounts; 
Inters that build goodwill, how lo un^ucr 
complaints; legal aspect* ol bubine>* letter; 
tnocnanlen ot the letter; flpcL'lal lorm* u£ 
aridre&i; dictionary ol correct usaee. 
HOW TO SELL BY DIRECT MAIL: WUU 
products enn be ftold? Whar are the r< 1 1 ■ i ■ - iu 
plannl-UK dirn.-t-nmll selling? Here I* expert 
guidance on: .--electing libt.s; ivpc.s oi direct 
mail; sell-question chart cl direct advertising; 
teEiUktf direct mail; how to record results huw 
to get and build mulhuc h--<u; how to write 
wiles letters. 

HELPFUL FACTS ABOUT ADVERTISING: Facta 
tur small jdwrttveri: developing demand; huw 
To work ttini mi luhiTi l.-m« uHtmcv; ll\ujif 
the ad vending appropriation: sMcctmg the 
right media: tCbtttift your advertiMug; huw 
tt> desJKii .md reK'iMcr n trade-mark: copy- 
right procedure-; turn inn- .cid typography. 
MANAGING SALESMEN*. U you are ever re- 
quired lo build and manure el ruileb lone, 
earn to the Handbook lor useful laet* mi 
determinlnu sales tcmloncr. ; f.uies (pint us; 
recruiting and felecting salesmen: equipping, 
training and ctimpclj-al iriK .-ah-.' men. 
SALES CONTRACTS AND FORMS: Es-mtlnli! 
oi a con r met; when a sales cimiI rnct iniir.t be 
■ writing; lorros ol contracts lor sate o( mer- 
aiidtiu:; condition ti I sales contractu; lease 
gTeement; rm : relluncr.ms cIju&cg in sales 
can tracts: con true:* appoint irnr acenta lor 



PRENTICE-HALL . . . O guorontae of 
RELIABILITY for over 33 Veon 

\ k ANY accountant, lawyer, b tinker or 
tnci cor[iorniHui ofllclul about Pit EN - 
TICE-HALL. He v ■ill tell you thut 
prentice- II ALL ranks among the 
kircrwint publishers ol the enure world. 
In rhe fhld ol busmen 

More than 17 vtiiltnn .itudfwtt in hitjk 
%cftooh r f r-.-/f- and ■univctUtii'S ftar.c 
Mccurrd tfitir bu\tnrt.% frpinJnfl with the 
hr!p o/ FRENTICE'H ALL ttTtbonfa. 

Now. in the Prenti' r-iln.ll ni'SINKRS 
EXtCL'TIVE'S HANDBOOK. th|K world- 
renowned <irnnnl/Qtion brltm you ron- 
den^ed authoritative rruldaure on b-.i-.i- 
nesa matter* ol every description — with 
the a-.Miranre [hat every item Jii this 
Hnndhook Ik thnruuBhly rellaWe. arcu- 
rate and In aerordunre with the most 
mode rn . accepted bu ni nc m proc t Icen . 



sale of merchandlac; miscellaneous rls.unes In 
agency agreements; contracts employing 
mlc men; i|>ectal provisions In salesmen b cdu- 
UrwUi lurriRn trade delhituonj. 
MINTS ON BUTING MERCHANDISE; BuvlnS 
the nyht tinny: how to .•itiLtidurdj/e spectDcu- 
tiont; buymti the rlslit amount at the rmht 
pJucc. .U [ho rm-ht time, nf tin- ritihr. price; 
procedure lur huudluii; and analy k 'ui? bids* 
requisitions and pnrvhu.-e orders. reeel\ inii and 
lnipectwu lncaouns goods; checlcing invoices: 
r Pin-, -ii.il nr.i'iiiuri nnu ral 

HOW TO MANAGE AN OFFICE: 1*> the IIILIc 
flottiua ol office rouune "throw" jreOr Here 
I;, ii romnionr-eti;^ ruad niup lo follow v. bun 
you need help on: plttnnuiR nnd maitiraiuini* 
the oiticc lor efflileiu v ; equipment, tiles and 
appliances; making nilice procedure (unci ion 
:uiooihLy; economies in the use and printing 
ol lnruih. hiring and training new employees. 
HOW TO CHECK CREDITS AND INCREASE 
COLLECTIONS: Boona oil owfiU mtorni:ilioii: 
Dun & Brad^ree[ rei>uri--«; :pt-rlal ^m'tir'. re- 
ports; credit interchange: talesmen, attorneys 
and bsiuk-s as credit reporters; law relating to 
cbCi'Ju, notes, dmi ts or bills of exrhance; how 
to write lettera granting or rclusma credit: 
how to write collect inn letters: collect ton re- 
minders; form collectiuu letter^. 
HOW TO DEAL WITH THOSE WHO OWE 
YOU MONET: Collection ol a claim by suit on 
the unpaid obllitatLon; oitt-ol-eourt auree- 
mt'in . -i Mviiiueiit tor Inn-'tii i>] rrcdjlor.s; 
eqiilLy rec-eiverthipH; voluntary or In'.oluntury 
petition tn bankrupTcy; rorpornte rcorBasLu* 
tionn; wage earners' plans. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS : Do you know \.»:v 
to rrari a balance sheet? The handbook tells 
you the meaning of; current ousels: fl.ted a^ets 
or Used capital: t:iujrlb)c llxed assets: Inveflt- 
mentit: deterred chartcea; current liabilities; 
lived liabilities; delcrred credit n; ctinl iii^tut 
liabilitlen; reservr.t: capital stork; surphw. 
BUSINESS INSURANCE: 13 ' , . 5 e rost 

ui ample aiu-urnnce pruici f u.n . law wwnuuti 
Insurance policies; tvpt-K ni poheic^; lire, bur- 
glary, thelt, robbery insurance: flrtelny and 
*urciy bond*: eredil ln:-uruur#; muiiiullaneous 
cn vera Rett ; bushier in iirunce; group in^uranco. 
t>IRfCTORS, OFFICERS, STOCKHOLDERS: 
Ltt'.v relu'tncr to divecroru; removal oE dirertor 
with or without <:.■:>:; liability or director 
tnr acts ijc- v i:itjfi rori'orate iniacr,*.; lav. relating 
:■■ n:\ii : . liability of an nfflcrr lor uu-inan- 
;ii:criicii1 ; rirhn 1 l.i tnivl 11'^ nf *.f</i kiioliltTi 
CORPORATE MEETINGS, MINUTES AND RES- 
OLUTIONS: Preparation! lor mecnnr.s: stork- 
holders 1 meeiiPBs; dLrtCtora* meetlnns oud 
committee Hii-vUnr-.: hnw cu kee|i minutes ol 
meetmert; p.irliameiKurv isrocedure 
PARTNERSHIPS: Wki.n u i ... l t li i l ■■ hh» agree- 
nifrit i-lioultl fnniuin: divl'-.tn» nf prnAtti and 
)05>«5 amen if parlnerj; liability of a secret 
partner: power of a partner to borrow 
money, rnllen debts, employ assistants, pnr- 
rlciie ;init nMI propertv; liability ol an in- 
coming partner; changing to & corporation, 
TYPES OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS: 
ChonMmi n fcirm of orsnni/ation for a nust- 
ncfis: mining ol additional capital; power to 
do bubinesa in any ritate; chousina a name 
under which to do bunlnemt. ^ 



MAIL THIS COUPON 
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' BOOKS 
IN ONE 

1&00 PACES 
5 m 8 Inches, 

with 
CHARTS, 
TABLES, 
DIAGRAMS 
ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, 

7700 

SEPARATE 
ITEMS 
Fully Indexed tar 
Insfanl Reference 



Get This Executive Training 
in Just a Few Minutes a Day 



Now you con leant. In spare 
time, the techniques ot suc- 
cessful executive control. At 
home, evruilneu or wwt ends, 
or during lunch houn. why 
not fiet, aside a few minutes 
regularly to fain thin greater 
knowledge ol buMnt^s? THE 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S 
HAN DBOOK |& virtually & 
complete courts hi business 
man^uement — giving you jrtep- 
by-Btep guidance on every 
phftne of buaincs3 you mupt 
know nhuut to qualify for ad- 
vanLcment and biecer pay. 



Without this knowledge, 
you run ihc ruslt of being lied 
down forever (o a "dead V u*i " 
Job, while otherit who are 
trained far executive work 
move ahead to belter Jobs and 
mute munev. The tralnmu v oll 
set from THE BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK 
can be applied immediately. 
Every section— every chapter— 
every paw — stives you prmctlcftl 
In i'. ii lev, tucts you enn um to 
cur coatu — save time — build 

iirofiti—mukc ffUltriivlf WORTH 
tOJiE in whatever uork you do I 



The Most Valuable Collection of Business Information 
Ever Brought Together in a Single Volume! 

The BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK Shows you the moat 
rflccf.hr ways to handle ims-mcss matters of every description. Helps 
you save time with its handy tables on markups, trade discount*, 
compound interest, methods ol depreciation, etc. Illustrates numer 
oua sales contracts and similar forms. Tells you how to handle 
your work so as not to become bogged down with 
delullfi— how to be convincing in meetinKs— how to win 
co-operation from others — how to cut corners to saw 
time — and money. Jif.tr one »tngle ■■■-v. out ot 

the thouxaitda ctmtoimrtl tn the Handbook con puv for 
ttt «ud orcr ond orcr attaint Examine it 20 DAYS 
FREE. Jubt nil In and mad coupon below. 



FREE 



SEND NO MONEY 



Prentice-Hall, Inc. D*?pi. NB-T1-47 
70 Fifth Avenue, New Ysfk IT, N. Y. 

Pleftso send me, for 10 dav-s" free inspection, a copy pf the 
PrentlLC-Hall 11USJN t.S* fXKCtiTIVr S HANDBOOK. Within 
XO days I will either return rhe boalc and owe nothing, or «nd 
yon Initial payment of il. 50 and then S'i.00 a muutii for three 
months until tiie price ol $7.50 <plun pu:ilaffe) is paid. 

(If you r.end entire amount ol $7.50 with this coupon, we 
will (fay rtir uohitLtfe Some rrinrn priviicce— und your money 
back It you nr? not completely satl&llcd.) 



Zone Stole 
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WdZ* 7s&&&tfAg6f~ This New Book 

May Save Your Company THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
in the Next 12 Months 



T'l|)\\ it js vitidly impoiiiiut for ymir 
business t'i Iihv« a sound credit pilii y. 

Credit losses lire cliniliiiiK, imil >m- 

knows him fur this trend will ito. //'» linir 
In walrh your rrrrmihlex. 

•'HOW To I'l.W < .UKWT 1'oUCY" 
was written |i> j;i\c I »n -t m---> men the 
information they need !■> meet these 
current conditions. This Imok shows, with 
actual ciise histories, 1 1 ■•■ procedure liy 
whii h slinky iici ounl s i nn often lie detec- 
ted iiefori' they lH-ioine delinquent. Il 
outlines tin- method- whereby I'Mllltivcs 

avoid Ktpuindcriiu,' their lime . . . by 

forinulntinj; policy rnllier Una ffl>1HIWthlg 
credit dcliiils. Il explains the Imsic prin- 
■ i|il. s of all credit |H.lii y. 



I' nulls . "IHJVV TO PUN CHhIIHT 
l'< llJl \ " tells, with l imits mid e\niii|il<> 
how the MlWtW Principle of Credit 
I "/ilrol, accomplished through i redit 
Insurance, permits accurate biiili.'ef calcic 
hltion . . . pru\ ides freedom from unex- 
pected credit losses mill prevents an 
i \i i ssim- nmnbei of delinquent uivoimU, 
thus inifeKUiiriliiin both your working 
i iipitul and your prolil. 

\\ e will Ik- tflnd to s. nd you "III l\\ Tl I 
PI.W CliCDIT POLICY" without cost 
ur obligation. Write for your copy loihiy. 
Addle-.-: \ n ktii'ii i i < redil ludciiunlv Co. 
of New York. Dept. tl, Baltimore 'J. \ld 



natstosnT 



Ainer iru ii 
i vmlii I us ii i* a 11 re 

I'll If s if *m tt /it'll 




OFFlCfS IN PUNCifM CITIIS OF UNITED ITATII AND CANADA 



meant was that stores no longer 
bought for a whole season ahead 
but only for nearby needs which 
they could gauge much more ac- 
curately. 

The emphasis was placed on low 
stocks and fast turnover. Retail- 
ers were determined not to get 
caught again with big inventories 
of overpriced goods or slocks of un- 
salable styles (because the fashion 
tempo had quickened, too) . 

From two seasons a year, the 
buying periods Jumped to four. 
Many store representatives were 
visiting their markets at monthly 
Intervals Styles and values were 
pretested like the pilot plant op- 
erations in industry. 

Last spring saw a return to this 
practice after a lapse in the war 
years when it was not demand but. 
supply that was important Small 
initial buying, particularly on 
fashion merchandise, followed by 
mass merchandising on the re- 
order basis, has returned in retail 
operations. 

It means that customers will 
fare better and that stores ought 
to avoid the sharp markdowns 
they suffered in the first half of 
this year 

Lady lathers 

WORLD WAR I brought women 
into a greater variety of Jobs and 
broke down many previous bar- 
riers. World War II accentuated 
the trend. 

A Labor Department survey in 
New York State shows that there 
has been no sharp decline in the 
employment of women such as 
many expected after V-J Day. The 
number is 400.000 or 27 per cent 
ahead of prewar years. 

Almost one third of the female 
force is engaged in manufacturing, 
a substantial rise. Women now 
comprise 15 per cent of all workers 
in the metals and machinery 
group as against nine per cent be- 
fore the war. Rosie the Riveter ap- 
parently liked her job, and the 
family can buy steak instead o 
stew meat, which explains some- 
thing or other about high food 
prices. 

Loan repayments 

WITH sorry recollection of the 
problems we ran into trying to col- 
lect on our loans after World War I, 
what does a practical business man 
suggest to meet the same transfer 
difficulty this time'' 

Lewis H. Brown, board chairman 
of the Johns-Manville Corpora 
tion. has offered two ideas. One, 
based on the fact that the loans 
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The Puticy Hack »j the Piility- Our way of doing business 
ill a makes ytur interests our first consideration 



rvu»'N goes Johnny! His interference mt.int to stop 
' — ' rlut tackier. But good BltaHfooi aren't enough. 

That goes for your own business, also. To protect your 
people, to avoid costly set-backs, you need to eliminate 
whatever causes an /dents. Essentia], too, is sound work- 
men's compensation and liability insurance. 
Your Hardware Mutuals representative is spc- 
i Utlly trained to help provide the full protection 
you need — however large or small your busi- 
ness. Our Safety Engineering Service is de- 
signed to boost production, lower costs, through 
accident prevention. 

Further plusprotci lion is yours with the 
i I'.itk ufilu fi"lti \ Employe goodwill thrives 
on our prompt, fair claim settlements Our serv- 
ice is fast, friendly, nationwide And our policy- 



holders have received substantial dividend savings every 
\ ear since organization. 

Send for our free bookler, "Industrial Safety Procedure." 
Investigate the many savings of Hardware Mutuals Pro- 
gram Plan. Licensed in every state, offices coasr to coasr. 

Nan- assessable Casualty and Ftft Insuraon far your 
Automobile . . . Home . . . Business 

Hardware Mutuals 



FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 

Mmtu+t ImfUwunf aid H+rdw+ir UtumM Camf rnj . MmtQ01( tfew/«*M M'*m*w4d 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

Html Ogtn. SUtw IW. Hlwpaiu 
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Mttiagvi Hka thaw oppaor In 
leading eofimmar mogoiin** to 
gat mora and nor* paopl* to 
ui* th* 'pal low pogai' in finding 
loco I dw tan of odvartiiad brondi. 




hp> Why this advertising campaign 
links tyduJi jMdfiw ti with yauA fttock^ 

Year in, j rat out, tin: 'yellow paces' of tin- Telephone Directory have 
Jjcoii publicized in national magazine.-. In tlii- year alone, a total of 
2 Ki.tlOll.tKK) messages Kill appear in Life Saturday Fvenin» Post. 
Ladies' Home Journal. Time, ('ollici's. and other*. 

As a re-ull of 1 1 1 i ~ Ion;;, steady campaign. Trade Mark Sen ice in tlie 
"vi llus pages" ha- grown in importance in helping manufacturer- to 
localize llieir national advertising. It"- always popular with consumer* 
because even leleplione subscriber lia- a directory and can easily refer 
to the clarified section. 

Trade Mark Sen ice ... k 1 1 it-It consist - of pulling your trade-mark ami 
name nu r a li-t ol local outle t- . . . does receive plenty of attention from 
seeker- of liramled products. It*- a well-developed link 
lietueen \ our prospects and your product . . .one that pre- W/Ji 
WOtta substitution and effectively insures your national "' ~ *' ~ 
brand name advertising. 
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must be paid ofl in goods, would 
permit import quotas, duty free up 
to 10 per rent of American produc- 
tion which now has a protective 
or prohibitive tariff. 

His other proposal calls for re- 
payment in the foreign currency 
which would be deposited to the 
credit of the American govern- 
ment. These funds would then be 
available for the purchase of 
shares and securities in the indus- 
tries of the borrowing country. 
American investors would buy tlie 
shares for dollars paid to their own 
government, thus liquidating for- 
eign debt. 

Big mama 

ALONG the Mississippi you don't 
have to ask twice who "Big Mama' 
is. She is just the biggest towboat 
in the world, the "shovingest" boat 
on the river. 

Early in her career she set a 
mark no other boat has equalled 
by pushing 61 barges of coal from 
Cairo to New Orleans. That was 
enough coal to fill 1.500 railroad 
cars. 

The Sprague, 315 feet long and 
with a stem paddle wheel 37 feet 
in diameter, was built in the luxury 
pattern of the famous river pack- 
ets in 1902. She Is to be retired and 
scrapped after 45 years of service 
Her owners, the Louisiana division 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, will replace her with 
streamlined Diesel boats. 

Wood, coal and now oil. But "Big 
Mama's" whistle has been willed to 
another river steamer, so many's 
the tale that will still be told of her 
prowess as the echoes roll throunh 
the bayous. 

Economic accounting 

FRANZY EAKIN, vice-president ol 
the E. A. Staley Manufacturing 
Company of Decatur, 111., believes 
we have too many government sta- 
tistics and not enough accounting. 
So he established Economic Ac- 
counting, Inc. and proceeded to 
draw up an "Accounting Report of 
the National Economy, 1 n 4 fi . " 

As the author admits, this report 
states few conclusions and ofler.- 
no solution for the economic prob- 
lems raised. He explains, however, 
that he had in mind only a demon- 
stration of method and, secondly, 
a recommendation. The report is 
the demonstration and the recom- 
mendation Is "that economic ac- 
counting principles and techniques 
jfe 1 be used for solution of economic 
problems as accounting has been 
used to solve economic problems 
| of private enterprises." 
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New Advance-Design 

CHEVROLET TRUCKS 

with the Cab that "Breathes" 
FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED 



< XI v'*Ot.l T MOIOM UIVI' \Ot* 

btNCNAL MOTORS COMI*. 
|)t tNUH - . MICHIG*h 
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Here's the new kind of tire 
that astonished auto engineers! 



New Super-Cushion by 
Goodyear is first to absorb 
lateral shock satisfactorily 

Here's what hard boiled automotive 
engineers said when they had tested 
this completely new kind of lire: 

'"Let's get thai tire on our cars as 
soon as possible!" 

Why? Because here for the first 
t'.ne was a tire that did what no tire 
had ever done before! It satisfac- 
torily absorbed lateral (crosswise) 
shocks — one of the few things that 
still had to l>e engineered out of the 
modern motor car. It gave an un- 
believably smoother ride — not only 
on rough roads but even on good ones. 

Bigger and softer than the conven- 
tional tire, the Super-Cushion builds 
up less pressure. This means it dries 




Till (Jondyenr produced Su per-Cushions, 
lateral or crosswise shock had never 
been satisfactorily absorbed. Pillow-like 
Super-Cushions soak up lateral shocks, 
-- 1 ■■ j » i i - an unbelievably smoother ride. 




The speed with « hich lendini; ear makers 
accepted this new kind nf tire indicates 
definitely t hat it is the tire of the future. 



not lose its better riding qualities on 
a long run. 

The engineers found that this big- 
ger tire rolls with the punch! It's a 
safer tire! It yields instead of re- 
sisting impacts. There's less chance 
of cutting, bruising, or breaking. 

And because it's .: softer tire with 
stop notches molded across the tread, 
you get better traction— and notice 
it when you step on the brakes or gas. 

Super-Cushions make a small car 
feel like a big one. You seem to float 
in and out of traffic. And they make 
any car safer and easier to handle, 
especially on turns. 

Mileage 1 . In millions of test miles. 
SuiKT-Cushions consistently averaged 
more mileage than the best standard 

tile.-.! 



\iit«> engineers call it the first tire in IS 
years to make a positive contribution to 
driving comfort and safety. 



Call on your Goodyear dealer to- 
day and find out how you can enjoy 
the advantages of Goodyear Kupe' 
Cushions on your car! 




Th 
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► DOLLAR WANT APPEARS in the midst of 
business plenty. 

Despite record high exchange of dol- 
lars many business men find they are 
able to keep fewer of them — in propor- 
tion to today's business requirements. 

Don't let high dollar volume obscure 
possible danger signs. 

These are times to watch your books 
more carefully than ever. 

Pay particular attention to these two 
factors : 

Working capital, profit margin. 

Careful auditing now may indicate nec- 
essary shifts in policies, practices. 

Here's what is happening in many busi- 
ness units: 

Higher cost inventories absorb work- 
ing capital. 

High cost of doing business (higher 
wages, rent, utilities, freight rates) 
narrows profit margins. 

This brings two results: 

Profits may fail adequately to replace 
working capital. 

The business is less able to absorb 
possible drop in inventory value. 

For example : 

Suppose you had a small business pre- 
war with inventory of $10,000 and cash 
of 510,000 — net worth of 320,000. 

Sams business now with same net worth 
would break down this way: Inventory, 
$16,000; cash, 34,000. 

(Bear in mind that this cash has far 
greater costs to cover than it had pre- 
war. ) 

Now suppose you suffered a 30 per cent 
drop in inventory value in the prewar 
business. Net worth still would have 
been $17,000. 

Same cut in inventory value under to- 
day's pattern would leave you with net 
worth of 315,200. 

Squeeze caused by rising inventory 
costs is evident in this fact: 

Commercial bank loans have skyrocketed 
by 56 per cent in 15 month period. 

Rise is from $8,000,000,000 to $12,- 
500.000,000. 

Where is the money going? 

Increase in New York City banks is 
$1,500,000,000. That's big business, 
which also has raised working capital 
through stock issues. 

Rise in banks outside New York City is 
$3,000,000,000. That's (mostly) small 
business. 

Result of absorbing higher costs is 
indicated in drop of department store 
net profits from above 6 per cent in 
1946 to 3.2 in first six months of this 
year. 

This drop wa3 caused in part by mark- 
downs, in part by rising costs. 

Reminder: If you have a bank loan any 



shrinkage in inventory value comes out 
of you, not the bank. 

► YOU'LL HAVE TO LOOK both ways at your 
credit problems this month. 

If you deal with consumers on credit 
your goods soon will start moving out on 
more lenient payment terms. 

And at the same time replacements will 
come in on stricter terms. 

Free market in consumer credit (freed 
by end of Regulation W) means more re- 
tail business will be done with paper. 

If you can't handle it yourself, bet- 
ter see your banker, get in position to 
meet credit terms of your competition. 

You are limited now only by your own 
judgment and ability to finance. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers, in need 
of money to finance their own inventor- 
ies, are cutting down accounts receiv- 
able. 

Some have ended all open accounts, 
demand payment within 10 days. 

► NINETY-THREE PER CENT of New York's 
credit men expect greater rate of busi- 
ness failures next year. 

Most of them think this year's total 
will be greater than in 1946. Why? 

They list two principal reasons: Poor 
management, excessive inventories. 

► HUT HERE'S ANOTHER view — 

What the big fellows think of next 
year's outlook is shown in poll of mem- 
bers of Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

Eighty-four per cent (of the one-in- 
four members polled) said sales will 
equal or exceed sales this year. 

Secretary E. T. Batchelder found ad- 
vertising budgets generally are rising, 
with some shooting up, as much as 50 per 
cent. 

► FOUR DAYS OF INFORMAL meetings will 
establish policies of second regular 
session of Congress. 

These are the days between January 2, 
when Congress meets officially to ad- 
journ first session and January 6, when 
Congress formally opens second. 

On these days leaders and key members 
will meet in traditionally smoke-filled 
rooms to develop policies. 

They will have an informal look at 
the budget totals, assess feeling on 
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Woofer, 



Marshall plan, decide on ammunition for 
presidential candidates. 

With these principal considerations in 
mind they will set the pattern. 

Sure bet: Congress will vote personal 
income tax reduction of 10 to 20 per 
cent . 

Include in that savings made through 
community property provisions. 

Overriding all other issues will be 
Marshall program. 

If developments by that time force ap- 
propriations near figure asked in Paris 
report, tax cut may be smaller. 

But there still will be a tax cut. 

If program is sharply reduced (as ap- 
pears likely now) tax cut may be larger. 

G. 0. P. majority will supply its cam- 
paign speakers with stump materials. 

There will be at least a gesture to- 
ward national welfare program. 

Revision of Taft-Hartley Act depends 
on labor's actions in next four months. 

House probably will boost minimum wage 
to 60 or 65 cents. Senate probably will 
kill any change. 

Keep in mind fact that 1948 will be a 
political year. Congress will. 

► SANTA CLAUS is taking a practical 
turn. 

Reports on Christmas buying show 
strong trend away from luxuries, toward 
things to wear, things to use. 

It's a result of price resistance, a 
result of the grocers' higher take from 
the take-home pay. 

This year buyers want something useful 
for their money. 

Pa and Johnny will get shirts, pa- 
jamas, other wearables they'd need any- 
way. 

Ma and Sis will get more nylons, other 
clothing, household items. 

"Last year was the last of the 'any- 
thing-goes' years, at least for awhile," 
B department store executive puts it. 

Christmas business volume will exceed 
last year's by 5 or 10 per cent, dollar- 
wise. 

Price tags will hold at about present 
levels through holiday buying season. 

With exception of furniture and elec- 
trical goods, most department store 
lines are in or near normal supply. 

► LOOK AT THESE FIGURES, then decide for 
yourself where price of beef is going: 



In 1904 U. S. had more than 800 cattle 
per 1,000 population. In 1945, about 
600. By year's end we will have about 
530. 

Government figures show we are getting 
more beef on the table than ever before 
— partly by more efficient production 
but largely by depleting the herd. 

We are slaughtering more than ever be- 
fore in relation to total number of cat- 
tle. 

Part of reduction is in dairy herds, 
from which unprofitable animals are be- 
ing culled. 

In 1945 U. S. reached record peak of 
total cattle — 85.500,000 animuls, 48 per 
cent of them dairy cattle. 

Last January 1 this total had dropped 
to 81,000,000. By next January we may 
have less than 76,000,000. And the per- 
centage of dairy animals will be still 
higher. 

While the herd (particularly beef) 
goes down, consumption goes up. Why? 
More people are at work. Wages are 
higher. 

We'll eat about 10,000,000,000 pounds 
of beef this year. 

To produce it at normal slaughter 
rate, we'd need 97,000,000 animals. 

So we'll start 1948 with beef herd at 
least 21,000,000 animals short of number 
needed to maintain present consumption. 

Meanwhile the nation's appetite for 
beef grows. We ate 54 pounds per person 
in 1939. Current rate is 70. 

► MEAT MEN LIKE these figures: 

In U. S. average man is 67.5 inches 
tall, weighs 154 pounds, has life ex- 
pectancy of 64 years, eats 47.9 ounces 
of meat each week. 

In Australia figures are 68, 170, 65, 
and 79.2. 

In China: 63, 120, 30 and 7.1, and in 
India, 64, 110, 27, and 4.6. 

But even meat men don't claim meat 
alone accounts for the difference. 

► DON'T COUNT TOO HEAVILY on expanding 
supply of hard goods next year. 

If you need (or trade in) steel fabri- 
cations check carefully on supply out- 
look before making plans. 

One eastern dealer in gas and electric 
appliances reports manufacturers and 
wholesalers in several lines have cut 
1948 delivery quotas by 50 per cent. 

"I've already lost §10,000 on the 
stoves and refrigerators I won't get," 
he complains. 

► MORE PEOPLE WILL sit and sleep — as 
well as ride — on air next year than ever 
before. 

That's because of increasing avail- 
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ability of natural latex — No. 2 material 
in foam rubber cushioning. 

No. 1 is air. Millions of tiny bubbles 
of it give rubber foam super-resiliency. 

Rubber manufacturers view this mate- 
rial as their primary expansion factor 
for 1948. 

Market development, for autO seats, 
other transportation seating, public 
seating, mattresses and household fur- 
niture, was cut off abruptly when war 
blocked latex supply. 

Restoration of supply is shown in 
these figures: In first eight months of 
this year U. S. got 6,900 (long) tons 
of natural latex. Estimate for 1948: At 
lfast 40,000 tons, probably 50,000. 

That will make a lot of cushions. It 
takes about six pounds to make a mat- 
tress, about 10 to cushion a sedan. 

► FOR THE LONG TERM VIEW, rubber men are 
taking renewed interest in an old proj- 
ect: rubber roads. 

Since 1920 British, Dutch and others 
(U. S. among them) have experimented 
with rubber for road surfacing. 

Advantages of resiliency, quiet, long 
wear, have been offset by expensive 
original cost. 

Cause of renewed interest is success 
of rubber-topped test strip in Holland 
which is said to have stood up under 
war ■traffic, including panser movements, 
far better than conventional roads. 

Test strip was surfaced with mixture 
of asphalt and powdered rubber. Cost: 
About one-sixth higher than asphalt. 

► PROFITS CARRY-OVER talk is heard again 
in America's vast wheatlands. 

Why not, ask grain growers, let us 
carry over profits from this good year, 
apply them when things aren't so good? 

Thus they could average out profits, 
escape higher income tax brackets. 

Idea — not new — is revived by this 
year's high farm income. 

New tax consciousness on farms arises 
from these facts: 

In 1939 only 140,000 of the nation's 
6,000,000 farm operators paid income 
taxes. 

This year approximately half will owe 
Uncle Sam a share of their revenue. 

► STEEL'S BIGGEST CUSTOMER — the automo- 
tive industry — received only 14.6 per 
cent of all steel shipped in first half 
of 1947. 

And here's what M. E. Coyle, General 
Motors executive vice president, has to 
say about steel capacity: 

"The steel industry has approximately 
90,000,000 tons of ingot capacity an- 
nually. 



"At present prices it would cost three 
times as much as prewar to install new 
ingot capacity, and it would require two 
years to bring it into production. 

"The steel producers are unwilling to 
make these capital expenditures at such 
high prices and gamble the capacity will 
be needed over a sufficiently long per- 
iod to justify the investment. 

"In no peacetime year, from 1900 to 
1939, was the steel industry required to 
operate above 90 per cent of ingot 
capacity. 

"In seven of the highest years the 
rate was above 80 per cent and in eight 
of the lowest years it was 36.1 per 
cent . 

"The average for the 40 years was 60 
per cent. 

"We should understand the reluctance 
of the steel producers to expand facil- 
ities at present high costs in the light 
of past experience." 

► BRIEFS: Diesel engine output this year 
will total 12,500,000 horsepower. That's 
25 per cent increase over last year, 4% 
times greater than prewar high.... Cost 
of those meals served aloft equals a 
quarter of airlines' gas and oil costs. 
...American women have bought nearly 
5,000,000 vacuum cleaners since the war. 
Now the distributors will have to start 
selling them.... New York Times finds 
fees, tuition and board for average 
U. S. college student is 37 per cent 
above 1940-41 .... Shirtmakers ' total will 
reach 192,000,000 this year .... Newsprint 
prices are about to take another jump. 
...So you think you have inventory prob- 
lems? Look at the candymakers ' . In 1939 
cocoa beans sold under 5 cents per 
pound. Last month price hit 10 times 
1939 price. .. .Government 's program for 
stockpiling critical and strategic mate- 
rials lags 20 per cent behind schedule. 
. . . Industry uses four-fifths of all dia- 
monds mined. .. .Personal plane deliveries 
in 1947 will total less than 18,000 — 
about half last year' s. ... But National 
Cash Register sales are headed for 
5125,000,000. That compares with 
581,200,000 last year and a prewar high 
of $57,000,000. .. .Production of power 
plant type generators is running at 
twice prewar — and it's sold out into 
1950. ... Cheapest meat at the market 
today: Brains. 
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now /Va&nicUt 5 fioirCt A&wice makeA 



Thousands ot business or gam x at tons have profited from National'* 
three-point »rvice in the mechanitattan ot office work. Through 
its USB they have made substantial reduction* in con/l, lKcured 
more complete and more accurate records in less time, and garter- 
nllv increased operating efficiency. This service ha* been crjunllv 
effective with organitation* ol 50 employee*, or ot 50,000, 




7 CAREFUL ANALYSIS OF each individual business 
***** situation by trained National representatives, to 
determine the best possible way of keeping the records and 
handling the transactions under consideration 



y THE RANGE OF N.itional Accounting Machines is so 
(*»m wide that it covers the needs of every type of business 
enterprise. From this range, the National representative 
then selects the correct National Accounting Machine, 
or combination of machines, and supervises the installation. 




t 

i 





Under the National Cash Register 
Maintenance Plan, the Company inspects 
your equipment at regular intervals for a 
fixed annual fee. We urge you to use this 
plan. All needed adjustments are made, 
and any necessary factory-made parts fur- 
nished. Lubrication is expertty checked 
and renewed with the proper grades and 
types. New ribbons arc put on as required. 



When whs your National Accounting Machine 
last serviced? Call your local National represen- 
tative, and have him send you an NCR factory- 
trained expert from the nearest of our more than 
400 Sales and Service Offices. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 



/ // 1. \ i i i o v i /. c a s ii i< i- (. i s / i: n < o u r i .v )' 



Q/ffitUmal 



cash neurits • addinc machinis 

ACCOUHVHG MACHtHH 
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TheStafe of the A/a f /on 



AMERICA'S ability to produce, which sur- 
, prised everybody by the magnitude of its 
wartime accomplishment, is going to be put to 
an even more decisive and gruelling test during 
the months immediately ahead. That is the con- 
clusion which emerges from study of all the vo- 
luminous official reports thrown at us recently 
The most startling of these documents, and the 
one around which all the others revolve, is the 
two-volume survey of the Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation. That committee, repre- 
senting the 16 governments of what may be called 
Western Europe, was established in Paris in July 
as a result of the initiative of our secretary of 
state. Speaking at Harvard, on June 5, Secretary 
Marshall urged the governments of Europe to 
reach agreement on their needs, and on a pro- 
gram to meet those needs. "Any assistance that 
this Government may render in the future," the 
Secretary then said, "should provide a cure rather 
than a mere palliative." 

Of course this suggestion by Secretary Marshall 
was not itself a "plan," as the newspapers mis- 
leadingly headlined it, but merely a proposal that 
a plan should be evolved. The program hammered 
out in Paris between July 12 and September 23 
is actually a four-year plan of assistance whereby 
the United States can avert the apocalyptic dis- 
aster which threatens. This recommended pro- 
gram, however, boils down to a simple request 
that lend-lease be resumed, on a very large scale 
and for at least a four-year period. 

The report of the C. E. E. C. has tremendous 



political, as well as economic, implications. It is 
not easy for the average citizen to detect what is 
of truly historic importance amid the whirl of 
current happenings. But it is already evident, 
from results to date, that the speech at Harvard 
five months ago was a turning point. 

• • • 

The Marshall proposal, and its prompt accept- 
ance as a basis for action by Anglo-French lead- 
ership, made the split between Communist and 
non-Communist Europe definitive. Earlier ten- 
sion was aggravated to the breaking point when 
Marshall said : "Our policy . . . should be the re- 
vival of a working economy in the world so as to 
permit the emergence of political and social con- 
ditions in which free institutions can exist." 

The central purpose of communism is to destroy 
free institutions. This has always been clear to 
those who have talked with Communists and 
studied Marxist doctrine.. But for some reason we 
have refused to believe that the Russian leaders 
were serious when they announced in Moscow, 20 
years ago, that: "After abolishing private owner- 
ship in the means of production, the world system 
of communism will replace competition by . . . 
planned utilization of all material resources." 

The destruction and dislocation of the war and 
its aftermath have of course given the Communist 
High Command in Moscow a unique opportunity 
to dig the grave of private ownership. So when 
Secretary Marshall announced, in effect, that 
American policy will seek to revive capitalism in 
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Hitch your Factory to the Southern Star 



Hitch xour factory l<> llii- fasl-risiu<: iinlu- 
Irial slur., .tin- South'. Then waleh it- upward 
curve. 

For in tin.- land of opportunity . scrv ed In the 
H.IMlD-iiiilr Southern itailway System, you don't 
have to Ik- an astronomer to discover new peak- 
of prov»lli and prosperity for your hii-im-.--. 

For lii-re it uill liave aluinilanl nearliv raw 



material-. fa\ nralile elimate, ^real and j:rowin[: 
consumer markets . . . crerv eeonomie ail\ anta^e 
it need-. 

Join the I Inm-aiul- of oilier far— i^liled indus- 
trialists \slio have liiteheil tlieir faelorie- to the 
Southern Star. "I,at>k thrail — Look South!" 



j^r^ soutiikkin kailway system 

aP°^ The Southern Serve* tln< South 
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Europe, the split between this country and Russia 
could no longer be concealed, disguised or bridged. 

To realize this one need only reflect on the trend 
of events since Secretary Marshall spoke at Har- 
vard. Russia first tried to block establishment of 
the Committee of European Economic Coopera- 
tion. Then Moscow ordered all of its satellite 
states to abstain from participating in the work 
of this committee. Then, as the program got un- 
derway in spite of this obstruction, a campaign 
of the most bitter vituperation was launched 
against the United States as sponsor of the un- 
dertaking. 

At the current session of the United Nations 
Assembly, the tactics of open hostility flamed out. 
Finally, a variant of the Communist International 
was openly revived to block American effort to 
save the capitalist system in Europe. 

It is against this background that the suggested 
four-year program of aid to Europe must be vis- 
ualized, and that the request of the C. E. E. C. for 
a minimum of sixteen billion U. S. dollars in this 
period should be assessed. 



TRE 



There is little doubt that it is both physically 
and financially possible for the U. S.— which spells 
and means us — to provide this gigantic sum, 
whether in direct shipments of goods or in dollar 
credits which would for the most part be spent on 
goods of American production. 

Our foreign trade statistics support this con- 
clusion. As 1947 draws to a close we find ourselves 
exporting at the rate of $10,000,000,000 worth a 
year, as compared with the rate of $15,000,000,000 
worth for the first six months of 1947. On an an- 
nual basis this sharp curtailment may soon run 
higher than the $6,000,000,000 subvention, which 
the C. E. E. C. asks from us for 1948, and this re- 
quested subvention is scaled down in subsequent 
years, falling to less than $3,000,000,000 for 1951. 

Of course financial assistance on this scale 
could not be given without a sacrifice so great 
that it would probably have to be enforced. Al- 
most to a certainty the aid requested would pre- 
vent any reduction of present income tax sched- 
ules, unless domestic politics force us back to the 
dangerous course of further deficit financing. If 
that happens, there will be further inflation and 
still higher prices. 

And even if a balanced budget is maintained 
there will be a tendency for prices to go on rising, 
because artificially stimulated exports will keep 
both food and durable commodities in short 
supply at home. 

Nevertheless, if we recapture the wartime sense 
of urgency, when there were no strikes and when 
every American was giving all that was in him to 
productive effort, the program which Western 
Europe has submitted can doubtless be met. So 
great is the productive capacity of the capitalistic 
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system that even during 
the war our people did 
not suffer seriously from 
shortages. And millions 
who were then in uni- 
form are now producing 
goods again. 

But this optimistic 
conclusion as to our na- 
tional capacity to help is clouded by one very seri- 
ous consideration. Will the assistance requested 
in the long run prove more than a mere stopgap? 



On this crucial question the report of the C. E 
E. C. offers no reliable assurances whatsoever. It 
is full of hope that the crisis is temporary. An en- 
tire chapter is devoted to "The European Recov- 
ery Program," which envisages the development 
of economic cooperation, through customs unions 
and otherwise, almost to the point of that Federal 
Union which Foreign Minister Briand of France 
advocated so stoutly more than 18 years ago. 

But ten of the nations to which M. Briand ad- 
dressed his plea for union in 1929 are now parts 
of the Russian league, and therefore refused to 
attend the recent conference in Paris. Germany, 
once the central workshop of Europe, lies shat- 
tered, with the Russian frontier cutting through 
the middle of its broken economy. Spain was not 
even invited to cooperate at Paris. It is a pitiful 
fringe of countries that talks federation now. 

On the subject of what these countries can do to 
increase their own production the report of the 
C. E. E. C. is far from convincing. It says, for in- 
stance, that by 1951 British coal production "is 
programmed to exceed the 1947 figure by 50,000.- 
000 tons." But the report does not mention the 
grim fact that British coal production in 1947 
will be no greater than it was in 1897. The report 
does not state that even if this year's output is 
raised by 50,000,000 tons in 1951, the total then 
will still be almost 40.000,000 tons short of British 
coal production in 1913. 

This example of the terrible deterioration in 
productive capacity is of course in part due to the 
planned destruction of the German economy, for 
which we are ourselves largely responsible. It was. 
for instance, an American idea that Germany 
should be prohibited from building any locomo- 
tives until 1949 at the earliest. Now the report of 
the C. E. E. C. tells us that one of the serious ob- 
stacles to European recovery is the transportation 
bottleneck caused by shortage of locomotives. 

As the Communists fully realize, the west of 
Europe is now so completely broken down that the 
recovery of the capitalist system there must be 
regarded as highly problematical. The ability of 
the United States to restore western Europe to 
permanent economic health is far from proven. 

FELIX MORLEY 
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Sid was Sick of shortages- So 



• 





/. ... he finally derided to convert to 
aluminum. 



2, His competitor. Carl, just laughed. 
"Aluminum can't be adapted to Sid's 
product," Carl chortled. 




f. But Sid was off like a firehnll! For 
he'd learned thai alloys of Kaiser Alu- 
minum could meet almost every type 
o( operation. And it could he formed, 
drawn, spun, braied or joined. 




"So alright, he did it," shrugged Carl, 
"but the cost will break him." 



1^ 




7. Meanwhile, Sid's product sold like 
popcorn at a circus. Folks preferred 
aluminum products. Result: Soaring 
production cut costs still further. 




Sw But foxy Sid found that though alu- 
minum costs a little more to begin 
with, savings in handling, fabricating, 
finishing and shipping more than 
made up the difference. 




8m Now, would you rather he Carl? 




6. Still, die-hard Carl wouldn't budge. 
No siree, he'd wait for the metal ! 
had always used. 



Moral: Alert manufacturers — making every- 
thing from general appliances to residential build- 
ings, from garage doors to heating and ventilating 
ducts — are speeding production, nailmgdown new 
markets ... by converting to Kji>er Aluminum. 
The problems solved by them can help y,n. So call 
in a Permanente engineer today! 



t 
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Ready to serve w-tocfay. 

i 
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a Permanente Metals product 



D1STR IBI'TFD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY. KAISER BIDG . OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA WITH OFFICES I 

Seattle • OaklanJ • I.os Angeles • Dallas • Wichita • Kansas City • St. Louis • Atlanta • Minneapolis • Milwaukee • Chicj 
Cincinnati • Cleveland • Detroit • Boston • HartforJ • Buffalo • New York City • Philadelphia • Washington. D. 
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TheAfontfrs Business Hiqh/iqhts 



WHAT the majority expects in 
economic developments usual- 
ly does not happen. Predictions of a 
letdown have caused business to watch 
its step. Caution pushes the turning 
point further into the future. Inven- 
tory increase has been less all alone; 
the line. Unfilled orders in many items 
are less. Danger of panicky cancellations dimin- 
ishes as the backlog shrinks. The number who 
expect 1948 to be a year of continued prosperity 
is increasing. The thing to watch is expenditures 
for capital goods. Caution will manifest itself 
there first. 

Although industrial production did not turn up 
as much as expected this autumn, it nevertheless 
continued at a very high rate. The point has been 
reached where the consumer can obtain nearly 
everything he is willing to buy except automobiles 
and housing. Despite the difficulties that have 
held down the production of new automobiles, the 
number of cars and trucks in use exceeds all rec- 
ords. Highway congestion has become so great in 
many areas that the authorities have been com- 
pelled to undertake construction on an extensive 
scale. This they did reluctantly. They did not 
want to compete with home builders for labor and 
materials. 

Progress in Housing 

In the face of many obstacles, housing con- 
struction has exceeded expectation. One stimulat- 
ing factor has been the possibility of ending or 
modifying rent control. An effect of artificially 
holding down expenditures for housing is to make 
funds available with which to bid up food prices. 
Removal of rent control would result in an im- 
mediate decline in food expenditures and a shift 
in buying away from the highest priced items. 

Prices of agricultural products are at levels to 
make them one of the chief points of attack in 
the anti-inflation drive. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the extent to which these moves are effec- 
tive, because prices at high levels are subject to 
sharp fluctuations. Declines take on the appear- 
ance of a trend only to be wiped out by a new up- 
surge. Farm leaders are apologizing for high 
agricultural prices. Profits during the past two 
years have been sufficient to retire the entire 
prewar value of most farms. 

The big unknown in the business situation lies 
in developments outside our borders. A good deal 



depends on what Stalin does. Exports 
in excess of imports feed a boom. So 
much attention is being given to the 
importation of storable stuffs that an 
upturn in imports seems certain to re- 
sult. Even with the aid being extended 
exports will be in less volume. A de- 
cided dip in foreign buying is expected 
in the first quarter of next year. 

One of the suggestions being put forward in 
connection with aid for the British is for the re- 
duction of all duties on goods made chiefly in the 
United Kingdom. The administration is being 
twitted for not having made more use of the 
flexible provisions of the tariff act. Changes in 
the law that would make duties collectible onlv 
when prices are below certain levels have been 
proposed. A tariff act that increases prices that 
are already too high cannot be defended, it is 
argued. 

Investigations into the perfectly obvious rea- 
sons for high prices are nothing more than a 
parade of alibis. One thing is certain, witch hunt- 
ing for profiteers will not help reduce prices. 
Profits have to be high to support full employ- 
ment but business wants inflation brought under 
control by a flood of goods rather than by buyers' 
strikes. Business wants to avoid economic collapse 
as never before because in previous booms com- 
munism was not a serious menace. It is recognized 
that the chances of maintaining world peace di- 
minish in proportion with the spread of com- 
munistic influence. 

There is plenty of evidence that business leaders 
are confident runaway inflation will be avoided 
regardless of the squabbles with labor and the 
rivalries of political parties. The future of the 
United States must look bright to most interests 
or they would not be wasting time with so much 
ambitious planning. Four billion dollars are go- 
ing into capital outlays this quarter. 

Inflation is recognized as Enemy No. 1. If it is 
licked communism can be kept in check. Concern 
over those matters has tended to push into the 
background the domestic issues which the politi- 
cal parties are trying to dramatize. 

Wheat Becomes King 

Business as a whole ordinarily takes only a 
casual interest in wheat. That attitude has been 
discarded completely. Wheat has become the most 
important single commodity in the world. Wheat 
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Yow don't have to do that, Gentlemen... 



INVESTIGATE UEAUV-IU I LT. l( I A in -TO-OCill PY 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES AVAILABLE NOW 




NEW PLANTFINDER — FREE ... 

[>i-, r j|„ k iinmriliatclv avail- 
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\ntir i-oiuenienee. Wril>- fur 
free copy — to lhe address 
li-ird In-low, nn your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 



To be sure, building materials are 
still short. Equipment deliveries are 
ilehi yed. ( Itlier new-con-ti m t inn 
"headaches" continue to interfere 
with plant expansion plans, branch 
muuufaettiring or di-trihiilion reloca- 
tion programs and the e>tahli*hment 
of new enterprises. 

But many industrialists and man- 
agement executives have found a prac- 
tical way to earn- out their plans. They 
have solved their problems by par- 
chase or lease of Government-owned 
industrial facilities ... at money- 
«a\ ing prices. 



Hundreds of good, u-able. strate- 
gically-located plant- and properties 
are available now. Small-town plants 
down South, big-city establishments 
in the Midwest, land and building* on 
Atlantic. Pacific and Gulf coasts. One 
or more of these may be just right for 
you, or readily and economically 
adaptable to your needs. 

So, before you "table" your plan-, 
investigate the facilities ready and 
waiting for you to bid on today. 
Check the offerings listed in the new 
I'lantfinder — consult our nearest of- 
fice for further information. 
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is essential to world stability. It is an important 
factor in the domestic situation. Efforts are be- 
ing made to lower domestic use and to encourage 
the use of substitute foods. The extent to which 
this effort is successful will have a bearing on the 
world situation. The United States has expanded 
wheat goals to the point of inviting dust storms. 

One of the beneficial results of the high world 
price is the fact that it encourages planting in 
other countries. Even in Argentina where the 
government is the chief beneficiary of the high 
price they are not killing the goose that lays 
golden eggs. Enough promise is being held out to 
farmers to insure increased acreage in that prom- 
ising area. 

Problems of Foreign Exchange 

Under existing circumstances the sale of gold 
by England and her resort to the International 
Fund are regarded as natural developments that 
were to be expected. Emergency resources are set 
up to be used in time of emergency. The purpose 
of the Fund is to make exchange available when 
the balance of payments gets out of kilter. 

If England can pull out of her difficulties she 
will be able to restore the dollars to the Fund. If 
not, she will have to devalue the pound. That 
would be done at a time when England would gain 
more by encouraging her exports than she would 
lose in making imports more costly. It obviously 
would be unwise to do that at present. 

Months have passed since the British foreign 
minister suggested the distribution of Fort Knox 
gold. No representations to that end have been 
made to the United States. This leads to the con- 
clusion that Minister Bevin simply made a speech 
for home consumption. It doubtless was an effort 
to pull a red herring across the trail and divert 
attention from austerity to Fort Knox. 

It would be a senseless proceeding to distribute 
gold which then would be sold to us to get dol- 
lars with which to buy goods. The logical way to 
help is for the United States to extend dollar cred- 
its. The pound is suffering because imports ex- 
ceed exports. Dollars would help England just as 
much as gold and would not involve the compli- 
cations of freeing our gold stock which is under 
lien to the Federal Reserve banks to cover their 
gold certificates. 

The general public in England, as in other 
countries, is not familiar with the intricacies of 
foreign exchange and international financial 
transactions. That makes it easy to represent 
Uncle Sam as Shylock sitting on a pile of gold 
he cannot use and will not allow others to use. 



A shift from a sellers' to a buyers' market in con- 
struction materials is expected to reduce building 
costs substantially. The savings would be spread 
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much wider than the 
prices of the materials 
themselves. Contractors 
have been unable to con- 
centrate their attention 
on their projects because 
they have been forced to 
give a large amount of 
time to scouting for ma- 
terials. Another heavy item of expense has been 
reduced because labor turnover is less. 

Competitive pressures are squeezing out costs 
all along the line. 



A letter received by the Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report places the blame for high prices 
on profits without reference to other factors. An- 
other letter indicates that wage increases con- 
stitute the only element worth considering. The 
Committee's report endeavors to make clear that 
there are causes that neither letter took into ac- 
count. There is a curious tendency on the part of 
those who think profits are indefensible to com- 
pare current profits with the prewar period, but 
to compare wages with 1945. The Committee is 
doing an interesting thing in investigating prices 
that have been relatively little affected by the 
prevailing upswing. 



The year is ending with incomes at an annual 
rate of $200,000,000,000. Gold inflow for 1947 
will total $2,500,000,000. Bank credit is expanding 
at a rapid rate. Loans and investments for the last 
half of the year are expected to increase by at least 
$4,000,000,000. Foreign aid is not at the top of the 
list of the causes creating inflation. Domestic 
credit expansion is a much more important factor. 
Our own military program is a large item in com- 
parison. Foreign buying that attained a rate of 
$17,000,000,000 at one time in 1947 is not expect- 
ed to total more than $10,000,000,000 in 1948. 

Efforts to reduce pressures on foodstuffs and 
feed by voluntary methods are certain to be dis- 
appointing but it was about all that could be done. 
There is no legal authority to exercise specific con- 
trols. Even with such legislation there would have 
been no assurance that controls would be effective 
in an economy so big and so diverse as that of the 
United States. There are too many loopholes to 
close. 



Discontent is widespread despite full employ- 
ment and general prosperity. Discontent presages 
political change. Nevertheless, the administra- 
tion has won much approbation for the unflinch- 
ing stand it has taken to prevent the spread of 
communism. 

PAUL WOOTON 
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Washington Scenes 
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HE historic debate on the Marshall 
Plan, soon to be touched off by the 
administration's program of stop-gap 
aid for Europe, probably will continue 
well into the spring of '48. 

As Washington awaits the oratorical 
thunder, the atmosphere is in some 
ways reminiscent of 1919-20 and the 
League of Nations fight. Once again control of the 
national Government is divided between the two 
great parties, once again a presidential campaign 
is in the offing. And just as in Woodrow Wilson's 
time, Americans are now being asked to look to- 
ward Europe when their chief concern is the high 
cost of living at home. The parallel could be con- 
tinued even to the point of citing milady's lower 
hemline. 

But what is most striking are not the similari- 
ties but the dissimilarities in the aftermath of 
World War 1 and that of World War II. 

In 1919-20 the United States experienced a deep 
revulsion against the war and all that flowed from 
it — the bickering over German reparations, the 
territorial grabs, and all the rest. However, one 
thing was notably absent in those days: there was 
no urgent sense of danger. 

It seems strange now, but a generation ago the 
country that caused Capitol Hill the most appre- 
hension was Great Britain. Foes of the League 
were alarmed by the prospect that Britain's do- 
minions would have individual League member- 
ship. Thus, they argued, perfidious Albion would 
be able to control six votes in the Assembly as 
against the one vote of the United States. 

The idea that the Russian Bolsheviks would one 
day be threatening to control all Europe, thereby 
confronting the United States with "a choice of 
dangers." was as remote in most American minds 
as anything could be. 

Congressmen Are Better Informed 

Something else impresses old-timers here just 
as much as the new world picture. It is the change 
that has come over individual congressmen; that 
and the social-political climate of Washington to- 
day as compared to 1919-20. 

One of the stars in the League debate was the 
late Sen. William E. Borah of Idaho, an "irrecon- 
cilable" or "bitter-ender." He was later to become 
chairman of the powerful Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. It was one of the idiosyncrasies 
of the Lion of Idaho that he would never go 
abroad, yet insisted that he had "private sources 
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of information" that kept him well- 
informed on Europe. In July, 1939, he 
is supposed to have told Roosevelt and 
Hull that his private sources indicated 
that there would be no war in Europe 
— this only two months before Hitler 
stormed into Poland. 

In sharp contrast is the record of 
Sen, Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, now chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. He 
spends nearly as much of his time at international 
conferences as he does on the Hill. In 1946 he was 
out of the country 213 days. Vandenberg's sources 
of information are official sources; he knows vir- 
tually as much about foreign affairs as Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall, which is as it should 
be under a bipartisan foreign policy. 

It used to be a joke around Washington when a 
group of senators or representatives put through 
an appropriation to take them to Europe. Junkets 
the trips were called. But not so today. 

Congress Observes Europe 

In the past several months, Europe has been 
overrun by American lawmakers. More than a 
hundred of them, about a fifth of the Congress, 
have been prowling over the continent, looking 
into the Ruhr coal mines, inquiring about eating 
and working habits in France, checking up on the 
Truman doctrine in Turkey and Greece. 

It is the greatest legislative inquiry of its kind 
in history. What will come of it? 

In all probability these senators and represen- 
tatives will decide the fate of the Marshall Plan. 
Foreign correspondents who encountered them 
in Germany and elsewhere reported that they 
were a serious-minded lot, intent on getting their 
information firsthand. 

What this means is that Congress, when it next 
convenes, will have a fund of authoritative infor- 
mation about Europe such, as it has never before 
possessed. 

Their stay-at-home colleagues will look to the 
travelers for the answers to questions that the 
whole nation will be asking: 

Is Europe worth an American investment of 
520.000,000,000? What is the alternative to the 
Marshall Plan, if any? 

Is it true that the whole continent might go 
Communist? 

And suppose France, Italy and some of the 
others do succumb to communism, might they 
not get a bellyful and shake it off? Or would the 
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Communists, as in Russia, wipe out all opposition 
and set up a police regime for keeps? 

Also, what about the argument that if Russia 
takes over all Europe, the United States will have 
to spend far more than $20,000,000,000 strength- 
ening its Army, Navy and Air Force? 

President Truman is strong for the congress- 
men who have been seeing Europe. He thinks 
their fact-finding is a good thing for the coun- 
try; this was one of the reasons he was so re- 
luctant to call Congress back for a special session. 
In asking that four committees of Congress meet 
and consider a $580,000,000 appropriation for 
stop-gap aid. he suggested that the committees 
meet when all the members were back from Eu- 
rope which is expected to be about the middle of 
this month. 

No Bitterness of Wilson's Fight 

A word about the social-political climate of 
Washington as it was in Wilson's time and as it is 
this autumn. Bitterness was intense during the 
League fight. A contemporary historian, report- 
ing on the atmosphere of that time, said it was 
one of "bleak and chill austerity suffused and 
envenomed by hatred of a sick Chief Magistrate 
that seems to blight and poison every human re- 
lationship. . . ." 

Wilson, according to other accounts, did not 
help the situation much. Coolness had developed 
between him and Hitchcock, the Democratic lead- 
er who was to conduct the fight for the League. 
Coolness also had developed between Wilson and 
his Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, and be- 
tween Wilson and his adviser, Col. Edward House. 

Today some Republican leaders are getting a 
little weary of "cooperating" with Mr. Truman on 
foreign political and economic matters. They say 
so frankly. They have a feeling that he is putting 
them on the spot in advance of the '48 election. 
In this, however, there is no great bitterness. None 
among them hates Harry Truman; or, for that 
matter, even dislikes him. 

In advance of the Great Debate, it can still be 
said that the United States has an American 
foreign policy, as distinct from a Democratic or 
Republican foreign policy. 



Foreign correspondents here are unable to un- 
derstand the attitude of some Americans toward 
the presidential boom of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. They just don't see why anybody 
would want Ike to issue a statement like Sherman 
and say he won't accept if nominated and won't 
serve if elected. Why, they ask, should Americans 
want one of their most famous men to eliminate 
himself? 

The English correspondents point out that in 
their own country every man of ability is expected 
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to be available for gov- 
ernment service if called 
on. To put it another 
way, they don't think a 
man like Eisenhower has 
the moral right to say he 
won't serve if the people 
truly want him in the 
White House. 

General Eisenhower, from all indications, feels 
the same way about it. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the history of Gen. William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, and knows some things about him that even 
the politicians may not know. He knows, for in- 
stance, that religion had something to do with 
Sherman's celebrated "No." Mrs. Sherman and 
the children were Catholics. The brilliant Civil 
War seldier had a great fear of causing them em- 
barrassment by getting into the political arena. 

It is now generally agreed in Washington that 
General Ike is a "receptive" candidate. He doesn't 
intend to say any more than he has said, which is 
that he won't authorize anybody to "run" him 
and that he won't connive to get the Republican 
nomination. What this adds up to, as the railbirds 
see it, is that he will take the nomination if it 
comes to him, and if it is accompanied by a G O P. 
platform which will require no apologies. 



President Truman, looking ahead to '48, is 
planning to broaden the appeal of the Democratic 
Party. He knows he can't possibly win a full, four- 
year term without the support of labor. Just the 
same, he does not want his party to be looked on 
as a party of labor. It would not be good politics. 

Some of Mr. Truman's political associates were 
furious over the handling of a special election in 
Pennsylvania to fill a House vacancy. They com- 
plained that "CIO carpet-baggers" moved in and 
took over from the Democratic regulars. 

Mr. Truman has not needed to be told that new 
tactics were called for. He made up his mind as 
far back as last March to shake up the Democratic 
National Committee. His choice for national 
chairman to succeed the ailing Postmaster Gen- 
eral Robert E. Hannegan was Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico. The 
food crisis and other things blocked Anderson's 
appointment to the political post, and Sen. J. 
Howard McGrath of Rhode Island was named. 

McGrath, a practical politician, who rates him- 
self as a liberal but gets along with conservatives, 
can be expected to widen the party's horizon. La- 
bor votes will be sought, yes, but so will the votes 
of business men, farmers, white-collar workers 
and all other elements. No one of these elements, 
without help from the others, could ever elect a 
man to the Presidency — an elementary fact that 
is sometimes forgotten. 

EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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Overheard between the acts 



MAN IN DARK SUIT w h.it's that nuiip.im \..n spoke 
abum which pen V0U nidi fast claim service 
on i in] il<«\ ci- ui-.iir.iiH i. ,' 

MAN WITH 6LASSES: Kb /™,f f .,-il,u I, Ik- all 

1^7, tlUSIIICSS. 

V 'Trctly big ouilit. .ut ii't thev '" 

»-> J " I hat's right. They have offices .ill over lite 
country. I saw a 111.1} > of llicir office locations, 
and. unless I miss mv guess, (here's a Travelers office 
close to every one of your plants." 

L ■•■ "I'll like to sec that map. Such .1 setup ought to 
^■"y mean prompt service, lint I'm even more in- 
terested in friendly ami sympathclii handling; of my 
cmpliisees* claims. How about thai .' 

r~yS "Well. Ktl. several ciiiplovces haic taken the 
trouble to tell me how iiiikIi thev liked the way 
The Travelers look care of their claims. Ai.d. il 1 heard 
ms insurance man corrcctlv. The Travelers handles 
more than hall u million employee claims every year." 1 

"Then thev cerlaiulv ought to know their business. 



*1 



How about their rates — arc thev high or low .'" 

1 ''Kales depend .1 1 • .1 on von. II inn lake com- 
plcle advantage of The Travelers safctv cngi- 
nccring and sickness jirevention servues. von ma\ e.uii 
tnttamiuih tpwer rales. Wc did." 

"I'm certainly going to find out what The 
Travelers ran do for me. Whom should I sec . 1 '' 

t^y i "Just tall .m\ Travelers agent or your own in- 
siii.iiur Linker. I'.iihei one ol them can gel 111 
a Travelers spei lalist lo work out a plan thai will solve 
your problem." 

insurance ^ Mbeujc/I 
served b(\ TheT&Velers 



"llir Tm»clt-T» InMiriintr Company, The I rmTclrr* Indemnity Com- 
pany. Tlic l m vrlrrs Firr Intursnrr (Vtmptny, The Charter Oak Flrr 
In ,.r .... .• 1 ..„,...,.,>. Ilarrfnrit. CutmvcUcui. 
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We Can't Afford a Depression 



IT IS A DANGEROUS IDEA to 
think that, if a depression comes, 
it uill be "a brief and mild one," 
this member of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers 
warns. We are living in a new eco- 
nomic age and, in any recession, 
will have new and untried factors 
to contend with. Our best bet is to 
us^e every resource we possess to 
preserve our prosperity. 



IE BUSINESS MAN who remem- 
bers 1920-21 as he watches spiral- 
ing prices has something else to 
think about besides the high cost 
of living and its effect on wages 
and on our program of interna- 
tional assistance. 

He sees so many parallels be- 
tween the economic events now 
and those in the business boom fol- 
lowing World War I that he is wor- 
ried over the possibility that the 
parallel may continue and that 
this inflation may again end in a 
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business collapse. What he does not 
see so clearly are the many changes 
which have taken place which may 
well lead to very different results. 
Among these changes none is more 
significant than the change in the 
attitude of business men them- 
selves. 

On the journalistic fringe of 
the business world of 1919 there 
were those who voiced an occasion- 
al warning, but they found no 
audience. At the round-table 
luncheon in the business club, loud 
cheers rather than solemn head- 
shaking greeted each new report of 
price advances. Today the manu- 
facturer who raises his price is 
obviously on the defensive and he 
hurries out his public explanation 
in apologetic terms. For a full year, 
business journals have steadily 
played up the need to stabilize 
prices if we would preserve our 
prosperity, and the program at al- 
most every business association 



meeting has made that problem 
the central theme. 

To this new mood we may ascribe 
the Employment Act of 1946, with 
its declaration that "it is the con- 
tinuing policy and responsibility 
of the federal Government to use 
all practicable means ... to co- 
ordinate and utilize all its plans, 
functions and resources ... to pro- 
mote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power" in 
a system of free, competitive en- 
terprise. 

Coming from a Congress which 
had shortly before choked off the 
mild experiment of the National 
Resources Planning Board in na- 
tional economic planning, this 
declaration of a deliberate policy 
to use the power of the Govern- 
ment to stabilize our free economy 
has established a social environ- 
ment so different from that of 
1919-20 that similar economic cir- 
cumstances can hardly have the 



UNIONS will resist effor ts to reduce wages while food prices are up 
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same economic results this time. 

Eighteen months after World 
War I. the index of wholesale prices 
reached its peak. Then came the 
plunge into deflation and depres- 
sion. Eighteen months after the 
surrender of Japan, mounting 
prices had carried that index to a 
point which, measured by the per- 
centage increase since the close of 
hostilities, was almost exactly the 
equivalent of the 1920 peak, and 
prices were still rising. This was 
the occasion for a special report by 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
to President Truman, and for his 
urgent request that business men 
hold the price-line in order to save 
the country from economic dis- 
aster. 

Those who scoffed at what they 
called "talking prices down" have 
yet to explain what happened. The 
simple fact is that, although busi- 
ness firms were at that very time 
engaged in absorbing the effects of 
substantial wage increases, the 
price advance was halted. 

For 17 weeks the index of whole- 
sale prices of other than farm and 
food products moved within a 
range of one half of one per cent 
-a stability which would seldom 
je expected even In a period of 
completely tranquil business con- 
ditions. Business men were de- 
liberately adopting a policy of re- 



straint and were accepting the 
President's leadership, thereby dis- 
closing new possibilities for volun- 
tary cooperation of business and 
Government in the public interest 

Prices on a plateau 

THE stabilization of prices last 
March, accompanied by the con- 
tinuance of high levels of produc- 
tion, employment and income, 
definitely broke the parallel with 
the course of events in 1920. Fur- 
thermore, it afforded important 
proof that our dynamic economy 
does not have to move downward 
If it is not moving upward. 

True, the price index remained 
level for only four months. But a 
stabilized situation for four 
months is more than a brief 
plateau or breathing spell. Such a 
period is long enough to permit 
new economic forces to grow in 
strength, and perhaps to dissociate 
the economic movement in the 
following months from that which 
had gone before. 

If, in our kind of economy, a dis- 
tinctly inflationary movement can 
be quieted without a reversal in 
the general trend and high levels 
of production and employment can 
be stabilized for as long as four 
months, we should have little 
doubt that ways may be discovered 



to extend such periods much fur- 
ther. July, 1946. to July. 1947, 
offered little support to the idea 
that boom or bust are our only 
alternatives 

While the iffl^lfiiiug uf the price 
curve last spring proved that the 
Inflationary forces were subject to 
control, it by no means meant that 
those forces had spent themselves 
On the contrary, the character ol 
the market demand for many 
goods made It clear that they were 
powerful enough, if fortified by 
new circumstances, to cause prices 
to move upward again. After four 
months, those new circumstances 
appeared in the form of severe 
damage to the corn crop and in in- 
creases in the prices of coal follow- 
ing new wage contracts with the 
miners. The wholesale price index 
began a steady climb, and this time 
— because food prices have been 
especially affected — the fear of tin- 
general public has been added to 
the concern of business men and 
of government officials. 

The reappearance of the prob- 
lem of curbing price inflation be- 
fore it leads to economic disaster 
renews a challenge In meeting 
which we have been continually 
hampered by the prevalence of an 
idea which has led too many busi- 
ness men to favor corrective action 
only if it is mild and pleasant. This 



FOOD prices won't drop this time, if Uncle Sam supports farm prices 
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lea is that, if we do run Into a 
postwar deflation, we will only 
have "a mild and short recession 
like the one in 1920-21." 

More than a few business men 
express the opinion that, although 
any kind of depression should be 
avoided if possible, another mod- 
erate shakedown would have its 
good points, especially in '•putting 
labor in its place." 

No mild recession 

THIS is a dangerous notion, which 
involves two serious errors. 

In the first place, the depression 
of 1920-21 was not a "mild reces- 
sion." The peak of the postwar 
bocm came early in 1920 and 12 
months later, industrial produc- 
tion had dropped one-third. This 
is more than the decline in indus- 
trial production between June, 
1929, and May, 1931. when the 
American economy was collapsing, 
and when the army of unemployed 
was mounting above 10.000,000. 

In no area of the economy was 
the shock of the depression of 1921 
felt more sharply than in agricul- 
ture. There was no such recovery 
in agriculture as there was in in- 
dustry, and the farm communities 
suffered a delayed secondary catas- 
trophe a few years later when the 
country banks could no longer 



continue to nurse their trozen as- 
sets. Hundreds of these institu- 
tions closed their doors. Nor were 
the consequences limited to the 
economic effects. 

It was out of these circum- 
stances that there arose the "farm 
problem," which has ever since 
brought confusion into the politi- 
cal situation, has distorted the na- 
tional economic policy, and has in- 
spired other groups to emulate the 
farm bloc in organizing separatist 
movements within the general 
electorate. No one should be com- 
placent about the prospect that we 
may have another "mild recession 
like that of 1920-21." 

The more important error in the 
common view about the character 
of a postwar deflation lies in the 
assumption that, because recovery 
was rapid after 1921. we can expect 
the same good luck now because 
underlying factors making for 
high business activity are and will 
continue to be strong. 

This assumption overlooks the 
fact that our experts always as- 
sure us in the early stages of a 
business recession, as in 1930, that 
the underlying factors in the 
economy are strong and may soon 
be expected to show their power. It 
also fails to take into account some 
important changes in our economy 
which will certainly change the 



pattern of deflation, depression 
and recovery, and, for all we now 
know, may bring far greater dam- 
age to us. 

In hardly any area of our econ- 
omy is it possible now for prices 
to fall as they did in 1921. We can- 
not now expect falling prices to re- 
duce the costs of production and 
to induce enterprises to expand 
their operations to exploit a mar- 
ket which had not yet lost the 
exuberant demand of the imme- 
diate postwar years. 

Prices are held yp 

THE price-support program for 
farm products does not expire un- 
til the end of 1948, and congres- 
sional history of the past 20 years 
offers assurance that the policy 
will be continued. Under this 
policy there will not be another 
collapse of agricultural prices to 
reduce the price of food. 

The price of labor, the most im- 
portant of all prices in determin- 
ing the cost of production of goods, 
will be equally stubborn. Organized 
labor will always resist any effort 
to reduce wages, especially when 
the cost of food is not being re- 
duced. 

Organized labor has enlarged its 
ranks from the 4,000,000 timid 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Are We Getting Dumber? 

By LEO P. CRESPI 



A PSYCHOLOGIST who has the 
facts examines the serious charge 
that our national IQ is dwindling 



V^NE of the mo.st exciting tidbits 
tor professional viewers with 
alarm after World War I was the 
shocking state of American intelli- 
gence. Army tests revealed that the 
average recruit had the mental 
capacity of a 13 year old. 

Now World War If has gone, and 
again our native wit is in the news. 
This time population experts are 
charging that, what with the lower 
classes reproducing twice as fast 
as the upper, average American IQ 
Is sagging. 

This is a serious charge. Let's see 
if it holds water before we conjure 
up visions of Uncle Sam trading in 
his stovepipe for a dunce cap. 

But first we must fix in mind 
what IQ symbolizes. True, it means 
"Intelligence Quotient," but what 
is being divided by what and why 1 

The answer is clear with just a 
few thoughts about your sons 
Johnny. 12. and his brother Bobby, 
eight. Who is the brighter? Let us 
give them both a test. Johnny does 
as well as the average 12 year old- 
has a mental age of 12. we may say 
Bobby hits a mental age of ten. So 
Johnny does better: but wait, he Ifl 
older. Is he really brighter; that Is. 
smarter for his age? A psycholo- 
gist had the idea here of dividing 
mental age by chronological age. 
And it is this quotient that puts the 
Q in IQ. Johnny comes out with 
12 12 1.00, a hundred if we throw 
out the decimal point. Bobby comes 
out with an IQ of 125 (10 8), 
which marks him as quite a bright 
boy and smarter than Johnny for 
his age. 

One further point— most of the 
growth in Intelligence as measured 
by the usual tests ends around 14 
years of age. So adults cannot do 
much better than the average 14 
year old. i.e., a mental age of 14 
years. Consequently, after 14 years 
Of age or thereabout, getting an 
IQ becomes more complicated be- 
cause one cannot keep dividing a 



person's mental age by his actual 
chronological age or eventually 
even Einstein would score an idiot. 

Already we have the facts to re- 
fute the post World War I attack 
on American mental caliber. Sup- 
pose the typical recruit did only 
as well on Army tests as the aver- 
age 13 year old. What is so surpris 



so quick to holler "Boobus Ameri- 
canus" had known these facts, or 
better, had been compelled to take 
the tests themselves, they might 
have been a little less scathing in 
their comments. 

With the concept of IQ under 
our caps and one slap at American 
intelligence countered, let us go to 
see exactly what is the charge that 
some population experts are now 
making. They say that the upper 
social and economic group in our 




ing about that if a person's in- 
tellectual growth trails off around 
14 or so? The usual intelligence 
test is filled with schoolboy prob- 
lems That adults six to eight years 
out of school do no better or a little 
worse than schoolboys on such 
basic tasks is exactly what Is to be 
expected. On more elaborate tasks 
demanding wider experiences they 
could certainly leave even Quiz 
Kids far behind If those who were 



The citizen thinks of prize 
petunios, not world offoirs 

society averages a higher IQ than 
does the lower — which these 
groups tend to pass on to their 
children. Then it is pointed ou 
that the lower third have abou 
twice as large families as do th 
upper third. From all of which i 
Is concluded that average Ameri- 
can IQ is declining. 

Everything Is O.K. with thi 
argument except the conclusion 
and unfortunately this Is what has 
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been heralded in the press. It Is 
probably true that there is some 
leakage of IQ in the greater repro- 
duction of the less gifted. But it 
only follows that the average level 
is dropping m America if there are 
no gains to balance the losses. 

These population experts have 
overlooked what is pouring into 
the vat in their preoccupation with 
what may be leaking out. Research 
supports the fact that good edu- 
cation raises intelligence-test per- 
formance Just as poor education 
lowers it. And what has been the 
trend In recent years In education? 
A progressive increase in both 
.quantity and quality. Statistics 
clearly chart the gains. 

In 1870, 57 per cent of American 
children of ages 5-17 were enrolled 
In school, with an average yearly 
outlay per pupil of S15.55, and an 
average yearly attendance of 78.4 
days. By 1944 the corresponding 
figures had risen to 80.4 per cent 
enrollment. $124.67 outlay, and 
147.9 days' attendance. And these 
are only school statistics. A host 
of others picture the same mush- 
rooming of education as. for one 
example, the fact that the sale of 
home reference works for children 
attained in 1940 its greatest vol- 
ume in history. 

This increased polishing of the 
American mind can only brighten 



its intelligence-test performance. 
So it Is entirely possible (and my 
belief) that increases in IQ have so 
outweighed the losses the popula- 
tion ists have focused upon that 
the net result In recent years has 
not been a decline but a rise in the 
IQ of the average American. 

Can we then afford to be com- 
placent? Only if we wish to court 
disaster. Now that the atom is un- 
leashed, one of the prime requisites 
for survival is as much intelligence 
as the human race can muster. We 
cannot afford our wits to be other 
than at their very sharpest when 
their sharpest may not be enough. 

So the demand is nothing less 
than that the intelligence of ev- 
ery American be developed to its 
ultimate potentiality. This means 
every American, not Just the more 
gifted and the more privileged. It 
may be true that you can't make 
a silk purse out of a sow's ear. But 
it would be a costly error if this old 
bromide deters us. in such cases, 
from making the finest pigskin 
models possible. 

Universal education in America 
has grown, we have seen, but the 
only proper label for it today is un- 
finished business. We have barely 
fought the opening battles in the 
war on mental retardation and 
ignorance. How far we are from the 
democratic 'deal of equality of 






Though our best schools should be in poor communities 
to combat unfavorable home conditions, they are not 



educational opportunity is strik- 
ingly exposed in the fact that In 
1939-40 the best-financed school 
system In the U.S. spent more than 
60 times as much on education as 
did the poorest. 

Other figures of the American 
Council on Education spotlight the 
gaps that yet remain In our edu- 
cational coverage. Two million 
children, aged 6 to 15, were not In 
school In 1940. Ten million Ameri- 
can adults have had so little 
schooling that they are virtually 
unable to read and write. Five mil- 
lion out of the 17,000.000 men ex- 
amined in the draft were rejected 
for educational, mental, and phy- 
sical deficiencies that good edu- 
cation might have prevented to 
some extent. 

Poor towns need good schools 

IRONICALLY, the inferior schools 
are found in poor communities 
where, to combat unfavorable 
home conditions, good school fa- 
cilities are needed most. The best 
schools are found amidst our best 
homes— where their need is least. 

Our educational slums must go 
if we are to raise to the utmost the 
level of American IQ. And not for 
the whites alone. The IQ knows no 
color line, and America will be the 
loser if, in education, the white 
man's floor persists in being the 
Negro's ceiling. 

America has succeeded in de- 
veloping human resources, but she 
has not always husbanded them. 
The past war yields a depressing 
example of intellectual waste in 
the handling of 110,000 men who 
passed the final screening tests of 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. This group probably repre- 
sented the highest mass concen- 
tration of intelligence ever organ- 
ized on so large a scale for any pur- 
pose. Yet, large numbers were 
thrown into combat duty as infan- 
try privates. 

In the opinion of one writer, 
this action added up to the careful 
selection of the best ability only to 
place it at the point of greatest 
hazard. In the end. our best Ameri- 
can IQ's were forced to bear 15 to 
29 times their proportionate share 
of clanger and destruction! 

What is the most alarming 
threat today to American intelli- 
gence? It lies not in the pattern 
of human reproduction, as some 
populationists are contending; it 
lies rather In the present startling 
exodus from the teaching profes- 
sion. More than 350,000 teachers 
have left their blackboards since 
1941— often to be replaced by sub- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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The Manassas firm, like other rural lines, salvages aid equipment for spare parts 



Lines Busy— 6,200 of them 




By LAWRENCE GALTON 

INDEPENDENTS handle a big chunk of 
America's phone business — and they 
aren't sitting back taking it easy 



I HERE'S A STORY about a 
woman seeking a divorce re- 
cently who told the judge that 
her husband beat her. He beat 
her constantly, she com- 
plained, and the only way she 
could avoid a mauling was to 
carry on conversations with 
the telephone operator. Some- 
times these gabfests lasted two 
hours. 

"What kind of telephone 
company." asked the judge, 
"has an operator who can 
spend two hours talking with a 
subscriber?" 

■That,'" said the lady, "is our 
little independent company. 
It's owned by Farmer Jones, 
there are about 60 subscribers, 
the telephones are all the old 
crank-'em kind, the switch- 
board is in Mrs. Jones' kitchen. 
Mrs. Jones herself acts as the 



operator for the telephone 
company." 

This particular story may be 
apocryphal, but the independ- 
ent phone companies are real. 
They make up one of Amer- 
ica's biggest little businesses. 
Amazingly enough, there are 
6,200 of them, they operate 
5,950 000 telephones, thus serv- 
ing more subscribers than 
there are in all of England and 
France combined, and let it be 
said that few are as primitive 
as the one in the story. 

In a field commonly thought 
of as the exclusive monopoly of 
the Bell System, independents 
(and they're called that be- 
cause their only connection 
with Bell is to tie into it for 
long distance calls) are the 
media for 19,000,000 local and 
toll messages every working 
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Though its building is not pretentious, this company serves 3,000 telephone subscribers 
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day. for the hard-to-belleve total 
of 6,000.000,000 annually. 

With so much talking over them, 
Independents are all the more 
unique because there's so little 
talk about them. In publicity- 
conscious America, an industry 
with an investment of S750,000,000, 
serving, with its approximately 
6,000,000 instruments, the tele- 
phone needs of some 25,000,000 
persons ought to be widely known. 
Yet the fact is that it's virtually 
unknown to 90 per cent of the oth- 
er 116,000,000 Americans. 

You can test yourself. If you've 
ever spent a vacation in a cabin in 
the north woods, or on a farm 
almost anywhere; if you've ever 
lived in any one of more than 12,- 
000 cities and towns, chances are 
you've used the services of an in- 
dependent. Nor are these com- 
panies confined to rural areas. A 
substantial proportion are in 
cities, many of which are highly 
industrialized. Independents pro- 
vide the service in Rochester, N. Y.; 
Long Beach, Palm Springs and 
West Los Angeles, Calif.; Tampa 
and St. Petersburg, Fla.; and Fort 
Wayne and Terre Haute, Ind., to 
mention a few. 

From the standpoint of total 
telephones. Bell with its 25 odd mil- 



lion instruments in service far out- 
distances the independents. Yet, 
because the latter are principally 
in the smaller towns while Bell 
companies are in the metropolitan 
areas, independents serve almost 
twice as many communities. They 
have exchanges in every state ex- 
cept Delaware. 

Variety in companies 

THEIR variety is great. There are 
large ones with networks of the 
most modern facilities. General 
Telephone Corporation, for ex- 
ample, whose system constitutes 
the largest group of telephone 
properties outside the Bell System, 
has 28 sizable subsidiaries and, in 
1946, accumulated a net income 
of almost $3,000,000. Its 11 largest 
subsidiaries are among the 31 in- 
dependent systems with gross rev- 
enues exceeding 51,000,000 each. 
Close behind are a number of com- 
panies called the Gary Group, the 
oldest in the business, whose 
founder. Theodore Gary, was a 
dominant influence in building up 
the industry. But, for every large 
company, there are a hundred with 
fewer than 100 subscribers each. 

No less fascinating than their 
present reality and — as we shall 



shortly see— their growing future 
is the history of the independents. 

It's a fact, for instance, that there 
are more doctors in the independ- 
ent telephone business than in any 
other outside, of course, the med- 
ical profession. The reason goes 
back to 1894, the significant year 
when Alexander Graham Bell's 
basic patents ran out and inde- 
pendents were born. 

It was a year which found the 
telephone industry still in its in- 
fancy. Only 270.000 telephones 
were in service and they were all 
in the larger centers of population. 

Small towns, after long and un- 
successful clamor for service, now 
had their chance. And doctors took 
the chance first. They wanted tele- 
phones to connect them with their 
patients. 

So doctors in many communities 
set up their own companies. One 
of the bigger independents today 
— the Illinois Consolidated — with 
30,000 subscribers in 34 towns, was 
started as a doctor's private system 
for his patients by the grandfath- 
er of the present owner. 

But others as well as doctors 
leaped into the business soon after 
1894. Not only did little companies 
spring up in the tiniest villages and 
(Continued on page S2) 




Structures of the latest design house independents. such as this one nt Rochester, Ind. 
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Behind-the-scenes operators 
prevailed in the gaslight era 



lobbyists in the old days did 
not hesitate to give orders 



They Don't WearTails 
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HEN the Now Deal was young, 
a bill before Congress provided for 
construction of a ship canal across 
Florida to link the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean A few days 
after the Senate had voted it down, 
a grateful Sanford, Fla., Chamber 
of Commerce sent a crate of celery 
to every senator who had opposed 
the measure. 

There was no secrecy about it. 
Indeed, the chamber eagerly sub- 
mitted news of its action to Wash- 
ington newspapers. 

For his own amusement, a news- 
paper man asked each of the 
senators: 

"Senator, did you get a crate of 
celery for voting against the 
Florida ship canal?" 

With one exception, all replied 
that they had either sent back the 
celery or turned it over to a charit- 
able institution. The one exception 
was former Sen. Bennett Clark of 
Missouri, who exclaimed: 
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"Hell, yes, I got the celery and I 
am going to keep it. I like celery." 

Congress was particularly lobby- 
ist-conscious at the time. A short 
while before, Hugo Black, then 
senator from Alabama, had routed 
the opposition to the so-called 
death sentence of the Wheeler- 
Rayburn utility act by launching 
a lobbyist hunt with his famous 
committee investigation. 

Although the Black inquiry was 
more spectacular than most, at- 
tacks on lobbyists have been an 
intermittent part of the Washing- 
ton scene ever since the first Con- 
gress. It began when a group of 
speculators bought up securities of 
impoverished states and pressed 
for legislation providing for their 
redemption at face value. 

When a lobbyist hunt is on, con- 
gressmen have been known to run 
from their closest friends. They 
deny long-time acquaintances. In 
the course of one such heat wave. 



a congressman whose wife was out 
of the city was staying with a long- 
time lobbyist friend. When ques- 
tioned about the friendship he 
denied indignantly that he knew 
the man until it was revealed, to 
his great embarrassment, that he 
was wearing a linen suit belonging 
to the lobbyist. 

Now much of this gaiety in the 
nation's capital is ended. The 
Congressional Reorganization Act 
has recognized the lobbyist by re- 
quiring him to register with the 
clerk of the House, stating his 
salary, expenditures, connections 
and what legislation he Is inter- 
ested in promoting or defeating. 

The fact that more than 800 
men and women have registered 
under this new law seems to im- 
ply that Washington is infested 
with lobbyists. After all, this adds 
up to a lobbyist-and-a-half for 
every congressman — and capital 
observers agree that there was 
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Today rough stuff is out. NoW 
a lobbyist depends on facts 



The real lobbying comes 
from the home districts 
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more lobbying during the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress 
than there had been in years. 

It was large in point of money 
spent, too, with legislative-consci- 
ous organizations spending $2,- 
700,000 in the first six months of 
the current year. Since these 
groups represent less than one 
quarter of the registered parties, 
and are the only ones to report 
their spendings at the half-way 
mark, observers see the total sum 
exceeding $3,000,000. 

The American Federation of 
Labor was tops on the current 
spending list, reporting expenses 
of nearly $820,000. This outlay rep- 
resents AFL's unsuccessful efforts 
to halt enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. 

Second-place spending honors 
went to the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, Inc., which 
reported it spent $248,506 in the 
six-month period. This group was 



active in attempting to curb what 
were described as labor monopo- 
lies, and in the drive to slash 20 
per cent off personal income taxes. 
The latter issue failed to get 
through Congress. 

Two other large spenders were 
the National Home & Property 
Owners Foundation and the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards. The former spent $77,234, 
and the latter, $33,783. Both groups 
opposed the Taft-EUender-Wag- 
ner long-range housing bill — 
which didn't get through Congress, 
and sought relaxation of rent con- 
trol which did. 

The American Legion spent al- 
most $30,000 in the fight for pas- 
sage of the universal military 
training measure. The Legion's 
fire was answered by the National 
Council for Prevention of War 
which reported spending only a 
few hundred dollars less. The 
measure didn't pass. 
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The Citizens Committee for Dis- 
placed Persons also waged a losing 
fight. This group spent $185,431 
trying to get Congress to approve 
legislation that would have per- 
mitted war-displaced persons to 
enter the United States. The meas- 
ure failed. 

The National Physicians Com- 
mittee for Extension of Medical 
Service was against medical insur- 
ance provisions in the Wagner- 
Miirray-Dingell health bill. They 
laid out $185,431 saying "No." The 
bill never came close to passage. 

It is customary to blame selfish 
or sinister interests for the defeat 
of any legislation that some other 
group wants passed. The objec- 
tionable lobbyist is always the fel- 
low who is working for the opposi- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly there will be i'u- 
ture flare-ups around some lobby- 
ist who fails to register, or one who 
reportedly engages in questionable 
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Aged men and women did 
nol lack for support 




Few groups fail lo have a 
lobbyist on the payroll 
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The Legion spent $30,000 in the 
campaign for universal training 



practices. There are some lawyers, 
for example, who aver that they 
do not have to register when, in the 
course of representing a client, 
they engage in lobbying. Others 
have registered- But the impres- 
sion is that, generally, a political 
attack on a lobbyist is by way of 
losing its effectiveness. 

There was one lobbyist who 
took a novel way to obtain clients 
after he had registered under the 
reorganization act. He announced 
on his letterhead that he had been 
" approved" by Congress. There was 
another modest gentleman who 
wrote In "self" when asked to iden- 
tify whom he was representing in 
his lobbying activities. 

Wide interest in legislation 

ACTUALLY, when the issues with 
which the last session of Congress 
"ealt are considered, it is surpris- 
g that only 800-odd lobbyists 
registered. Some 14,000.000 union 
members and 100,000 employers 
had a direct concern in the Taft- 
Hartley bill; it was estimated that 
S5.000.000.000 to $6,000,000,000 in 
back wages were involved in the 
portal-to-portal bills, to say noth- 
ing of the future implications. The 
budget called for $37,500,000,000: 
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the Government is collecting some 
$42,000,000,000 of taxes from busi- 
ness, the wage earner and every- 
body else. 

Congress passed on the control 
of atomic energy, affecting the fu- 
ture of industry and the peace and 
security of the country. It dealt 
with such international issues as 
loans, tariffs, and shipment of 
goods abroad. 

Lobbyists undoubtedly influ- 
enced action on all of these Issues. 
But little if any of this effort was 
the under-the-table, behind-the- 
hand sort that is the public's con- 
ception of lobbying. Today's lobby- 
ist is one of the best informed men 
in Washington. He is one of the 
relatively few who study the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Moreover, many members of 
Congress will admit that they de- 
pend on the lobbyist for their 
knowledge of intricate subjects. 

Business lobbyists are often rep- 
resented by their traducers as be- 
ing against everything that is in 
the public interest and working 
only to advance their own inter- 
ests. 

But so-called "self-seekers" and 
their lobbyists were the main- 
spring of the wages and hours act; 
they were the New England textile 



operators who wanted the south- 
ern operators to pay the same 
wages as prevailed in the North 
and thus to be on the same com- 
petitive level. 

In the past session of Congress, 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation was the moving spirit be- 
hind the "flammable products" 
bill. This bill was an aftermath of 
the fatal burning of several boys 
whose cowboy suits had caught 
fire. The members of the Associa- 
tion had fireproofed their products 
and wanted other manufacturers 
to take similar steps. 

The men elected to Congress are 
not omniscient. They are drawn 
from various walks of life and are 
supposed to be responsive to our 
collective will. When congressmen 
are dealing with complex subjects, 
it behooves them to rely on others 
acquainted with these subjects 
They are competitive. 

Congress is a reflection of the 
conflicting and competitive inter- 
ests in our national life. The lobby- 
ists are but an abridged pressure 
of those interests. 

A recent book written by Rep. 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, with 
the assistance of Jack Levin, a 
member of the Congressional 
Library research staff, points this 
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The Anti-Saloon League is 
among enrolled lobbyists 



More than 800 are signed up 
as lobbyists on Capitol Hill 



out. but laments it. These writers 
think Congress should have its 
own experts and should take their 
advice. Whether or not this plan 
would work is subject to argu- 
ment, but certainly congressmen 
need suggestions and interpreta- 
tion from somewhere. 

No man could assimilate all the 
6.000 bills and resolutions that 
were introduced in the past ses- 
sions, for instance. Even if he 
could, he couldn't read, in addi- 
tion, the voluminous hearings and 
reports on which the legislation is 
based. Lobbyists study these re- 
ports and frequently explain to 
congressmen implications of a bill 
which may have escaped their at- 
tention. 

Moreover, it is doubtful how 
many of the more than 800 regis- 
tered lobbyists are actually lobby- 
ists except in the broadest defini- 
tion of the term. The bill requiring 
registration was so all-inclusive 
that many persons who were un- 
certain as to whether or not they 
were included, registered anyhow 
to be on the safe side. 

While the registration was go- 
ing on, a Washington man posed a 
hypothetical question : 

"Suppose," he said, "that Con- 
gress is considering a bill that will 



affect adversely the wangle indus- 
try. The industry's trade associa- 
tion sends Bob White, a St. Louis 
maker of wangles, to Washington 
to talk to his congressman. Is 
White a lobbyist under the terms 
of the bill?" 

"No," an expert assured him, 
"because his chief occupation is 
not lobbying." 

"Yes," said a man equally ex- 
pert. "While in Washington, 
White's chief occupation is lobby- 
ing and for that reason he should 
register." 

Because of this uncertainty, 
Washington representatives of 
farm organizations. veterans, 
labor, the Anti-Saloon League, 
WCTU, trade associations, special 
causes, and the association that 
wants to reform the calendar are 
all registered as lobbyists. 

Lobby interest in ail bills 

APPROXIMATELY two per cent of 
the bills introduced in a Congress 
become law, but these are of inter- 
est to the lobbyist as soon as they 
are introduced. A bill may have 
originated with a rival lobbyist, or 
an industry trying to steal a march 
on its competitors, or an industry 
trying to catch up with its com- 



petitors. A manufacturer of fiber 
barrels wants a break with manu- 
facturers of steel barrels or vice 
versa, a manufacturer of can beer 
containers enters the field against 
the bottle manufacturers. 

The Government has reached 
out to such an extent in our life 
that there are laws dealing with 
every phase of our economic exis- 
tence. You can't, for example, just 
bring in a gas well and then pump 
that gas wherever you want to. 
There are laws and regulatory 
bodies to govern this. 

You hear of lobbyists most 
often when there is a controversial 
bill at stake, such as the abolition 
of OPA, the portal-to-portal ac- 
tion and modification of rent con- 
trols. In such controversies the 
Washington lobbyist is but a pea in 
the pod. Lobbying then becomes an 
exercise of the right of petition on 
an organized scale. The CIO and 
innumerable related groups fought 
all three of the above mentioned 
measures to the finish. Similarly, 
Interests on the other side waged a 
grim battle. 

No measure could have been 
more vital to industry than the 
portal-to-portal bill. Business 
lobbyists had to be consulted if 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Word-catchers of Congress 

By SAM STAVISK Y 



OlNCE 1848. every word uttered in 
Congress by our duly-elected law- 
makers has been saved, like so 
many pearls of wisdom, for poster- 
ity. Simple, commonplace, high- 
down, or precious, the rhetoric has 
been gathered and given immor- 
tality through publication in the 
Congressional Record. 

The Record is a mirror of the 
legislators' spoken thoughts. But 
it is no true reflection. Like the 
magic mirror in the funhouse at 
an amusement park, the Congres- 
sional Record gives a somewhat 
exaggerated picture of events. 

The curious visitor to Capitol 
Hill often will be amazed to find 
his favorite representative or sen- 
ator pouring out thousands of 
words before an empty chamber, 
apparently only to hear himself 
talk. Actually, the orator is 
■"speaking for the Record " Once 



band experts. In both Senate and 
House, .six of the scribes work in 
rotation. The Senate reporters op- 
erate in 10 minute turns out of 
every hour; the House word-catch- 
ers take down the verbiage five 
minutes out of each half hour. 

Notes ore dictated 

AFTER each shift on the floor, the 
shorthand scribblers return to 
their staff offices, read off their 
own versions of stenography into 
dictaphones, from which tran- 
scribers typewrite neat folios. 

On the House side, the freshly- 
typed transcriptions are rushed by 
pages to the congressmen who 
made the remarks for editing and 
extensions. On the Senate side, the 
official reporters themselves are 
permitted by tradition to polish 
and edit the speeches. 




WHEN a congressman gets up to sound 
off, he's always sure of one listener — 
the official reporter of debates 



recited on the floor, the law- 
makers words become imperish- 
able. 

As a rule. House speeches are 
limited to one minute. But proto- 
col permits editing and extension 
of the remarks for the Record. 

Fourteen official reporters of 
debates mark down every syllable 
uttered in either wing of Congress. 

Each chamber has seven short - 
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Most of the Capitol word reapers 
sowed their experience in the 
courts. Several are lawyers, having 
taken up shorthand as a sideline. 
The "sideline" pays well, around 
SI 0.000 a year. However, it takes 
a couple of years for a standard 
reporter to become an official re- 
porter. 

Generally, the scriveners have 
good hours, starting work at 12 
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noon, when Congress usually opens 
Its daily sessions. But when the 
legislative work piles up, the re- 
porters maintain unbroken rota- 
tions without relief. 

The Senate staffers dread filibus- 
tering. But they stuck grimly to 
their 10 minute turns each hour 
during the 28 hour filibuster 
against the vote to override the 
President's veto of the labor bill. 

The phrase-gatherers will tell 
you it's not the fast speakers who 
cause them trouble —it's the legis- 
lators with the fuzzy, jerky think- 
ing, those who have trouble finish- 
ing their sentences, Furthermore, 
the shorthand recorders don't par- 
ticularly admire rapid speakers. 

"Fast talking may Indicate fast 
thinking," the old-timers say, "but 
fast speakers can't get their 
thoughts over." 

On the Senate side, James W. 
Murphy does little reporting now. 
but he virtually grew up as an 
official reporter of debates. His 
father and two uncles were offi- 
cial reporters before him. Now he 
correlates the notes of other short- 
hand experts. At one period in his 
career, he recalls, he suffered from 
a strmge attack of writer's 
cramp He spent a co-isiderabl 
sum seeking medical all -viation of 
the cramp, without result. He final- 
ly learned that a tight coat sleeve 
was the cause of his pain. 

Dean of the House reportorial 
corps is septuagenarian Allister 
Cochrane, who has been copying 
and compiling the oral output 
there for more than 45 years. H 
still gets a chuckle out of the House 
member who, with an oratorical 
flourish, spoonered: "One swell 
poop" for "One fell swoop." 

He laughs even more heartily 
when he recalls the wittiest con- 
gressional retort to his recollection 

It occurred some years back 
when Rep. Jim Mann of Illiuo' 
sported a set of handsome whisk 
ers. The G.O.P. leader was at 
tacked during one hectic nigh 
session by a member notorious fo 
his drinking habits, who repeated- 
ly referred with derision to "my 
bewhiskered friend from Illinois." 
Jim Mann listened in silence, then 
rose and made a single response: 

"Bewhiskered I am. yes— but 
never bewhiskled." 
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Tomorrow's farm buildings will not only be 
made of new materials but will be scientif- 
ically heated, lighted and air-conditioned 



Revolution Hits the Barnyard 



By JOHN A. McWETHY 



l^ROP in at an average corn belt 
farm. You'll find it powered by 
tractors. They enable a man to do 
seven times as much as he could 
accomplish with animal power. 
Yet there'll be a big 50 year old 
red barn with stalls for long-gone 
horses and plenty of mow space 
overhead for hay to feed them. 

If it's autumn, this farmer will 
be harvesting corn with a me- 
chanical picker that permits him 
to do ten times as much as he 
could have accomplished by hand 
20 years ago. And he'll raise five 
bushels where he got four a decade 
ago because he's using hybrid seed. 
But he will store this corn in an 
ancient crib built by his grand- 



father where rats make them- 
selves at home and eat 20 per cent 
of the supply before it can be used. 

The same farmer will milk his 
cows by machine in half the time 
it took him when he did it by 
hand. Yet, the chances are he'll 
store his baled straw in a building 
someone put up years ago that is 
so far from his dairy barn that 
he'll have to walk an extra mile 
daily getting material to bed down 
the animals. 

The plain truth is that farm 
building construction hasn't kept 
pace with improvements in ma- 
chinery, seeds and fertilizers, 
D. M. Malcom, manager of market- 
ing services for the American 



Rolling Mill Company and execu- 
tive secretary of the Farm Struc- 
tures Institute, an organization of 
farm consultants from building 
material manufacturers, asserted 
recently: 

"Farmers are using the methods 
of their sons, but the buildings of 
their grandfathers." 

A revolution is brewing, how- 
ever, that's going to result in a lot 
of changes in the rural landscape. 
Farm buildings are going to be 
modernized. New designs, con- 
struction methods and materials 
are being developed and tested. A 
few are already beginning to show 
up on farms. 

To the man who owns or oper- 
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ates a farm, this rural upheaval 
Offers a new crop of money-making 
opportunities. The upheaval will 
open ways to cut labor costs, use 
machinery more efficiently, reduce 
fire losses, and trim damage losses 
to stored grain. 

Changes In farm structure are 
expected to mean millions of dol- 
lars in sales for firms that sell 
building materials, with some of 
the benefits seen filtering down to 
city dwellers In lower prices for 
meat, milk and eggs. 

Drive out in the country ten 
years from now and what changes 
will you see? There will be one- 
story fireproof barns that never 
will need repainting, glass-lined 
silos that will unload themselves, 
"lounges" for dairy cows that will 
make them so contented they will 
give more milk than ever before. 

You'll see more steel and alumi- 
num used in building construc- 
tion. Other structures will still be 
constructed of wood, but treated 
so as to resist rot and fire. 

The prefabricated buildings used 
hi increasing numbers for city 
houses are expected to play an even 
more important role in the coun- 
try. 

One of the biggest changes is 




slated to come in barns. An old 
objection to the wooden barn has 
been that it was a fire hazard. 
Spontaneous combustion in hay 
mows has been the biggest single 
cause of farm fires. When hay 
stored above animals catches fire, 
it also often means livestock 
losses. The nation's farm fire 
losses run to more than S100.000.- 
ooo a year. 

More comfort for cows 

SO. the old-fashioned barns for 
housing dairy cows may be re- 
placed with one-story "milk fac- 
tories." Constructed of steel or 
cement, interiors will be as differ- 
ent from predecessors as exteriors. 
Instead of being confined to stalls 
in winter, cows will stand In so- 
called lounges. They will be milked 
in "parlors" equipped with milking 
machines. There will be a sufficient 
number of stalls to handle cows in 
small groups. 

The lounge and milking parlor 
system is undergoing tests at the 
University of Wisconsin's Agricul- 
tural College. 

What's going to happen to that 
sweet smelling hay that now goes 
up into the mow? Some of it will 
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be stored in a new type of steel 
building that its producer, the 
Martin Steel Products Corpora- 
tion, calls a "haymaker." The 
haymaker has about twice the 
diameter of an average silo, has 
perforated walls. This makes it 
possible to force air through the 
hay and dry it artificially. 

For many years farmers have cut 
hay. allowed it to dry in the field 
and then stored it in mows. In a 
year of heavy rainfall farmers 
have lost more than 50 per cent of 
the crop through leaving it in the 
field. Recently, however, a new 
machine has been developed — the 
forage harvester. This machine 
chops the hay into small pieces and 
blows it into a wagon. It is then 
ready for the haymaker and speedy 
drying. 

Crop losses from wet weather are 
thus reduced. Labor costs may be 
cut as much as two thirds. Less 
storage space is needed because 
chopped hay takes up only one 
third as much space as loose hay 
Artificially dried hay also is said 
to have a higher feed value. Leaves 
fall oft field-dried hay before it 
reaches the barn. The leaves are 
described as being more appetizing 
and said to contain more vitamins 
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Life on the farm tolls for the latest in home planning, no more pump-in-the-kitchen living 
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and minerals than the stems 
Greater milk output is said to 
come from cows feeding on this 
silage. 

For farmers who bale their hay, 
building experts suggest the use of 
a general purpose one story build- 
ing for storage. An all-purpose 
structure of this kind also may be 
used to store machinery, wheat, 
extra feed or other farm equip- 
ment. 

Significant changes also may 
take place in the old silo. One 
change would remove possibility 
of accidents. Most silo mishaps 
occur In winter when farmers are 
compelled to work on Icy, slippery 
teps to chop ensilage loose. A 
ftlse step may mean a fall of 30 
or more feet. In a new type of 
silo developed by the A. O. Smith 
Corporation there is no need to 
climb— one need only push a but- 
ton at the bottom and out comes 
the ensilage onto a moving belt 
that delivers it to the livestock. In 
addition to the unloading device, 
the silo has a glass lining fused to 
the steel exterior. The glass isn't 
affected by ensilage acids that eat 
their way into cement and wood. 
The silo is expected to be placed 
on the market next year. 



Other crop storage buildings are 
going to undergo change. Old 
wooden corn cribs, with air spaces 
between the side boards, are still 
used on many farms. Where the 
government stored corn In cribs of 
this type several years ago. losses 
up to 50 per cent from rats and 
mould were reported. Now ratproof 
steel storage units have been made 
available. 

A steel unit is being tested at 
Purdue University that utilizes a 
portable heater to dry corn. The 
heater is similar to one used to 
warm airplane engines in the 
Arctic during the war. If this type 
of drying and storage unit pans 
out. it may become possible to shell 
corn as it is harvested in 
the field. This can't be 
done now because corn 
contains too much mois- 
ture and is left on the ear, 
where it dries faster. 
Shelling corn as it is 



harvested also would make it pos- 
sible to use a later maturing vari- 
ety, thus boosting the yield. Still 
another advantage is that less 
storage space would be required. If 
it becomes possible to pick and 
shell corn In one operation, then 
dry it artificially, a farmer might 
be able to double his profit. 

Hogs are expected to live better 
on farms of the future. One com- 
pany is experimenting with an all- 
steel hog house with hinged roof 
that may be lifted like the hood of 
an automobile, thus providing 
greater ventilation and sunlight. 
Another firm is making a six-sided 
"pig nursery" equipped with a 
(Continued on paoe 76) 




Better grain bins also are sought. These prefobs were erected by the Government for study 
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wet almost any member of the 
Congress to talking about the time 
he served In his state legislature, 
as many have, and a nostalgic 
gleam will light his eye. He'll say 
those were the days. Nothing like 
them. A representative or senator 
of the United States may be hotter 
stuff, but it's not half the fun. 

Or check the proposition with a 
few of the national by-line boys in 
the congressional press galleries 
who used to be state legislative 
correspondents, and you're more 
than likely to get this business 
back: 

"Outside of the difference in 
dough. I think I'd go back tomor- 
row." 

Me. too. 

Ten years I had of it as a cor- 
respondent, and all I want in Para- 
dise is a job on the Pearly Gates 
Gazette doing just exactly that. 

The material rewards of the 
state legislator hero below also arc 
skinny to starvation point. No state 
pays its legislators enough to make 
the calling a full-time job. A "typi- 
cal" state with a biennial session 
of 60 days will pay something less 
than $10 a day; maybe only S6; 
maybe S5. Out of that, the legisla- 
tor pays his own hotel bill; and 
capital cities are never cheap 
while a session's on. 

The average state legislator must 
take the time to serve from what- 
ever it is he does for a regular liv- 
ing. If he doesn't wind up with a 
load of debt at the end of the ses- 
sion he's as lucky as a pair of 
loaded dice. Either that or he's one 
of the small handful out of the 
thousands who have served their 
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states in the legislatures who have 
eventually gone to the pokey for 
permitting their pocketbooks to 
engage in unbecoming conduct 
Lobbyists pick up lunch checks and 
throw parties for the members 
even as in Washington; a little side 
money may be slipped here and 
there, but only now and then. 

The percentage of honesty, the 
misinformed to the contrary. Is as 
high or higher than in any other 
group. Besides, it is difficult to be 
dishonest and a state legislator at 
the same time 

Well known to the voters 

A MAN has all the privacy ol a 
canary bird. His constituents usu- 
ally know all about him, probably 
down to the last nickel of his in- 
come. 

For my book, and I speak advis- 
edly as a professional snoop, state 
legislators, by and large, are a 
great bunch of people, performing 
services to their states vastly be- 
yond and above material rewards. 

I make bold to suggest there is 
both profit and pleasure for the 
business man who will take the 
time to visit his state capitol and 
watch them operate for a week, two 
weeks, maybe longer if he can. I 
get even bolder when I suggest that 
more business men ought to run 
for the legislature, partly as a pub- 
lic service, partly for their own 
spiritual enrichment, which, they 
can be sure, is about the only kind 
of enrichment they will get unless 
one counts lost poundage from 
missed meals, staying up half the 
night and walking miles of marble 
flooring. 

And now, in most states, is about 
the time to decide whether it'd be 
a good idea or not. Most legislative 
sessions, meeting biennially, won't 
meet again until January. 1949. 
and it takes a little while to get 



Delected while eavesdrop- 
ping on a secret caucus, the 
news men beat a hasty retreat 
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yourself lined up for endorsement 
and nomination. 

It isn't quite like "being in poli- 
tics" to serve in a state legislature, 
because nobody can shove you 
around. 

The taxpayers don't pay you 
enough, and you're not dependent 
on them for a living. 

But, considering the fact that 
state legislatures pretty much run 
our daily lives, in spite of the ex- 
pansion of the federal Govern- 
ment, the chances of performing 
Trojan service are immeasurable. 
From appropriations for state in- 
stitutions to regulating weights 
and measures, it's the state legisla- 
ture which sits in the saddle. The 
state tax determines what we pay 
for gasoline; we get married under 
state laws; we get our haircuts 
from a man who has to fulfill re- 
quirements the state lays down. 
The power of the states is not yet 
to be lightly dismissed; nor the 
power of the state legislator. 

While the session's on, your state 
legislator is busy. Once in a while 
— once in a great while — In the 
Congress of the United States, the 
gentlemen are convened or other- 
wise concerned with public mat- 
ters after dark. In the average 
state legislature, the hard work 
doesn't even begin until the sun 
goes down. 

But in a typical state it's only 
60 days every other year. That 
shouldn't be so bad, you say? 

Try putting in 60 straight days 
at a hard gallop for never less 
than 16 and maybe 20 hours a day 
and see if the joints don't creak 
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Cosmetologists invad- 
ed their state capital lo 
lobby for a special bil^^HTf j ft 



worse than they would at 12 hours 
a day the year around. 

There are Just so many days to 
do so much. Under rules, very fre- 
quently, there's a time limit for 
bills to be introduced; a time limit 
for bills to leave one House and go 
to the other. There are committee 
meetings in the mornings and in- 
evitably long caucuses at night. 

Why does anybody want to be 
a state legislator? 

It's a different life 

THERE are probably as many rea- 
sons as there are legislators, and 
there were 7,036 of them in the 48 
states at the last count, but the 
underlying reason is because the 
life has a charm all its own. 

It's like a cruise on an ocean 
liner. Or a convention. Or a year at 
college. It's like anything where a 
man can step from everyday life 
into another world but be con- 
scious all the time he's going back 
to the everyday. There's something 
about that kind of proposition 
which exerts a strange fascination. 
The worries a man had when he 
left home for a cruise, convention 
or a legislative session have prob- 
ably settled themselves by the time 
he gets back, and the ones he 
picked up while away aren't likely 
to follow him home. Things like 
that divide life into chapters. 

Besides, at a state legislature, 
the strangest things can happen. 
Gather ye 'round: 
One day the bachelor set at a 
session I was haunting found life a 
trifle dull. The feminine help in 
the State House had been duly 
dated, wined and dined, and the 
monotony of it all was making it- 
self felt. The situation seemed to 
call for new talent — female talent. 
How to get it? 
You just can't ship a carload of 
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capital city in tl 
lslallve session without some good 
reason and get away with It In the 
better circles, innocent as It all 
may be. 

But it was simple in this case 
Somewhere among the all-but- 
(orgotten bills was an obscure pro- 
posal having something to do with 
the profession of cosmetology — 
the art of beautifying skin and 
hair The details escape me, but 
they don't matter Within two 
hours, a gifted young House mem- 
ber had convinced two lobbyists 
for the state association of cos- 
metologists that, if they really 
wanted the bill passed, they should 
bring as many working members 
of the profession as possible to 
show their llvelv Interest in the 
legislation. 

An interest in beauty 

WITHIN 24 hours, girls began to 
drop off trains. Peals of girlish 
laughter sounded In the lobbies of 
hotels where legislators gathered. 
Within 48 hours half a hundred 
were in presence— and much in 
presence, because feminine cos- 
metologists are a credit to the pro- 
fession for the most part and need 
but little of their own ministra- 
tions. 

Everybody had a perfectly mar- 
velous time. The bachelor boys 
constituted themselves a cam- 
paign committee and sent sub- 
committees of the charming 
young visitors to waylay and 
sweet-talk startled elderly mem- 
bers who listened with one ear and 
kept the other geared to the door 
for fear the next knock meant 
Madam Wife had decided to come 
In from Whooping Hollow on a 
surprise visit. 

It was tomfoolery, sure. It was 
I little outrageous. Maybe it 
wasn't dignified. But the bill did 
pass, and since it was a good bill, 
it should have. 

Nobody was hurt. Not as In the 
case of the Weighty Scale Com- 
pany, for instance — 

It seems that, a number of years 
ago. the Weighty Scale Company 
desired some change in the state 
laws which would benefit its prod- 
ucts and it sent to this state capi- 
tal in the Middle West an over- 
powering walking delegate who 
neither extended the hand of hos- 
pitality nor knew too much what 
it was all about. The climax of his 
visit was a nasty remark that the 
legislature in question was largely 
composed of "stupid farmers." 

So every session or so thereafter 
until the boys got tired of It. some- 
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men trooped in to find the author 
of the bill. They never could He 
had always Just left, or he was 
coming in soon. Meanwhile, what 
about a few drinks? What, no 
liquor'' Now If you must know. It 
was explained to them, the author 
of this bill Is a drlnkin' man. and 
while he'd scorn to be Influenced, 
he would not call a few cases of the 
best entirely foreign to the matter 

Of course, the author was prob- 
ably In the room at the moment, 
having been introduced by any 
name except his own. The merri- 
ment would go on until the boys 
wearied of the visitors; the bill 
would suddenly be withdrawn and 
the delegation would depart, hav- 
ing left behind it sufficient liquid 
nourishment to keep tired public 
servants refreshed for a long time 

Not nice? No, it's not nice. Some 
kind of larceny is involved here, 
but the story is told to illustrate 
the extremes among things that 
can happen. Few major business 
concerns are as shortsighted as 
the Weighty Scale Company: not 
today, anyway, and this was years 
ago. The smarter the business con 
cern or trade association, the more 
likely Us state legislative, "coun- 
sel" or "lobbyist" as you please, is 
likely to be a homey sort of guy 
who can fit right in with the boys 
in the back room and be one of 
them from Just about the first 
night out. 

I don't know what State House 
correspondents would do without 
the lobbyists. The good ones watch 
everything that's going on; they 
have time to prowl around all day 
and most of the night, and usually 
they are the trusted repository of 
innumerable secrets which they 
are able to pass on to the press in 
the form of "background" without 
breaking their word. They may 
even be able to say with authority 
that, in their opinion, such and 
such won't happen, but this or that 
will 

If you visit a state legislature 
you are bound to meet the press — 
(Continued on page 74) 



One lobbyist kept the boys 
in spirits. One legislator 
drank himself cockeyed 




D/afcetes met ifs master 



in 1921 when insulin, which often controls the dis- 




ease, was discovered. ^ |\| — Since that time, 
other advances have further improved the treatment 



of diabetes. Control has become more ac- 



curate with the development of slower 



acting insulins. Today, most diabetics under good 





medical care 



healthy, active life! 




can look forward to a 



The diabetic today holds the key to his future 



Successful control of diabetes de- 
pends largely on the closest team- 
work between doctor and patient. 
Most doctors say that the patient 
is the more important member of 
the team. 

The diabetic needs to study his 
disease under his doct or's guidance. 
He can usually learn to avoid such 
complications as diabetic coma, in- 



sulin reactions, gangrene, and early 
degenerative changes in the arteries, 
the heart, and the kidneys. Above 
all, he can learn how to fit his 
special diabetic requirements 
into a normal pattern of happy 
living. 

For furt her information about this 
disease, send for Metropolitan's free 
booklet llTP, "Diabetes." 



TO VETERANS — IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE-KEEP IT1 



Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

(j UVtBA l. CO VP l.M') 

Cli.tlXU.lN DV Till MM IIB 
l.tnitj A. iineuin, i'ki 'im si 
I M,ni«ON Am.. \'i.« Yuki I". V. V. 



TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about dia- 
betes. Metropolitan will gladly 
vend you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement — suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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Our Bedlam of 
Shapes and Sizes 



By PETER J. WHEL1HAN 

IT'S NO easy matter to 
standardize products but 
every step in this direction 
helps the customer 



At a TIME when every combat 
.ship was needed badly in the 
Pacific, a lone destroyer was rush- 
ing from San Francisco for the 
battle zone. Five hundred miles 
out. her machinery faltered. One 
Miiall bearing had given out with 
crippling effect. 

Radio messages shuttled be- 
tween ship and shore. Several days 
later the destroyer crawled back 
into port. Bearing experts quickly 
produced the needed part. The de- 
stroyer's engineer exploded: 

"Confound it, we had that bear- 
ing aboard all the time!" 

The trouble was that the bear- 
ing in the ship s stores carried a 
tag of multiple letters and digits. 
The engine drawings clearly called 
for one of different designation. 
Scores of bearing-makers had sup- 
plied the Navy, and each had his 
own identification code. 

A similar lack of a common 
language to express specifications 
and performance— or set of stand- 
ards — caused a serious bottleneck 
in tank production In Detroit when 
the nation was Just hitting its 
stride in the output of weapons. 
A half dozen auto plants were 
turning out as many different 
types of engines to power three 
types of tanks. 

Months were lost before the 
Army and manufacturers agreed 
on an engine design which rm.de it 
necessary only to add or subtract 
cylinders to obtain the right power 
plant for a particular type of tank. 
Then the trickle of machines to the 
battlefronts became a torrent. 

The war neither created nor 



Structural steel shapes were standardized some 50 years ago 




A.S.A.'s first project was in the light bulb and appliance field 
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'I'm the 
supply member 
of the team" 





BELL 
SYSTEM 



"I help make 
your telephone service 
the world's best" 



"Long before most of you were born — back in 1877—1 
started making telephone equipment for the nation. 

"As the manufacturing and supply member of the Bell 
Telephone learn, I've always had a lot to do with making 
your service the world's best— at the lowest possible cost. 

"The close teamwork made possible by my being a part 
of the Bell System was never more important than today— 
in helping to meet record demands for telephone service. 

"My name is Western Electric." 



Wesrem Electric 



MANUFACTURER... 

of 43.000 «af idles 
, of telephone 
' epporpfus- 





PURCHASER... 

of lupplici of oil 
hlndi for feltPhon* 
com poftioi- 



DISTRIBUTOR ... 

of letaphont 
oppeirou i and 

Suspl'lr*. 




INSTALLER 

oF lelephono 
ctnTrar officft 
equipment. 

ir 



A UNIT Of THE BELL (A.) SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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solved the problems of standardi- 
zation. Work toward their solution 
has been going on for a long time 
and has been met with success in 
some industries. Structural steel 
shapes, for example, have been 
standard in dimension and mate- 
rial for more than 50 years. 

However, the war did bring 
greater appreciation of what could 
be achieved through wider appli- 
cation of a system involving in- 
terchangeabillty of parts and a 
common method of indicating 
sizes, performance and quality of 
products. 

Although standardization, even 
haphazardly evolved, has made the 
United States the leading mass 
production nation, other industri- 
alized countries have developed 
the principle to a fine degree. 

Too many radio tubes 

WHEN the war started, Germany 
had developed a single radio tube 
suitable to all essential uses, mili- 



bnying Hunt bulbs only to tlnd that 
the sockets were too large or too 
small, or that the screw threads 
of the bulbs failed to mesh with 
those of the sockets? Eventually, 
manufacturers realized that such 
conditions were retarding public 
acceptance of appliances and of 
electricity itself. 

So. in 1915, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers under- 
took to bring equipment makers 
into agreement on dimensions for 
sockets, bulbs, plugs and other 
items. This job was speeded by the 
fact that foreign manufacturers, 
particularly British, were taking 
advantage of the confusion and 
dumping odd-sized bulbs and 
appliances on the American mar- 
ket to be absorbed by bewildered 
consumers. 

About this lime the American 
Standards Association was found- 
ed. This group, now with head- 
quarters in New York City, has a 
staff of engineers, researchers and 
industrial liaison experts con- 



Work is being done to standardize photographic equipment 



tary and civilian. The United 
States had some 400 types. Yet 
more than 20 years ago, one of 
our leading radio manufacturers 
.sought an intraindustry agree- 
ment to limit home receivers to 31 
types of tubes. 

Designers squelched the idea. 
They said it would curtail their 
inventive prerogatives. 

Similar conditions prevailed in 
the early years of nation-wide 
home electrification. Remember 



stantly seeking means to simplify 
the production, distribution and 
use of countless items required lor 
our comfortable way of life. Hun- 
dreds of industries now support 
A S. A., whose scope of operations 
appears boundless. 

Brig. Gen. Donald Armstrong, 
ret., assistant to the chairman of 
the executive board, said recently. 

Let any representative group 
of manufacturers, distributors or 
consumers present their case for 



standardization of a particular 
field or product and we'll under- 
take the project." 

The Association sets up the pro- 
cedure, or machinery. It does not 
attempt to impose a code on an 
industry. The New York office is 
a clearinghouse of information. 
Stair engineers correlate the data 
and proposals of individual con- 
cerns, each of which may advocate 
its own specifications as best for 
the whole industry Intraindustry 
meetings are arranged to discuss 
proposed standards. The smallest 
in the field, as well as the largest, 
are heard. A S A. experts may give 
advice or serve as arbiters. In a 
spirit of give-and-take, a volun- 
tary agreement is worked out. It's 
up to the industry to enforce it. 

The A S A. took over the electric 
light and appliance problem as its 
first project, but it was not until 
1931 that its standards became in- 
dustry-wide. Now a consumer can 
hook up any appliance to a stand- 
ardized plug, confident that it will 
function at peak efficiency. 

The federal Government is giv- 
ing valuable assistance to the 
swing toward simplification. The 
Bureau of Standards in the past 23 
years has conducted research proj- 
ects through which 130 industries 
have been standardized. 

Varicolored traffic lights 

NOT all standardization Involves 
industrial production. Some years 
ago the transcontinental motorist 
encountered a hodge-podge of 
traffic lights. Some localities pre- 
ferred purple and orange, others 
liked blue and orange, or red, green 
and an intermediary amber. One 
New Jersey shore resort had five 
lights, for stop, go, caution, left and 
right turn! The A.S.A. was largely 
instrumental in winning the vari- 
ous states over to the present sys- 
tem. 

Simplification — not regimenta- 
tion—is the watchword. It is even 
possible, an Association spokes- 
man said, that one day we'll find 
all or most doors opening uniform- 
ly In or out, with latches on the 
same side. 

World standardization today is 
somewhat comparable to the na- 
tional situation a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Always an obstacle to in- 
ternational trade, world standards 
problems are aggravated by differ- 
ences in languages and conflict 
between the Anglo-American 
inch-pound system and the metric 
system most other major countries 
use. 

As individual manufacturers at 
times have resisted standardiza- 
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tion for selfish reasons, so have the 
big industrial nations avoided 
some phases of it to retain their 
holds on buyer countries. Some 
have resorted to all forms of skull- 
duggery to outsell their competi- 
tors. 

Germany puzzled rival manu- 
facturing nations by underbid- 
ding, at a loss, the big job of 
harnessing the River Shannon to 
electrify Ireland in the late '20" .s. 
Eventually it was learned the wily 
Germans had installed equipment 
standardized on their own off-size 
basis. Equipment made in other 
countries could not be used or 
would perform poorly. Thus Ger- 
man appliances and equipment re- 
placements had a free field for a 
time. 

The same technique enabled the 
Nazis to win a trade superiority in 
South America that ended only 
with the war. 

During the war, a mysterious 
antagonism against U.S.-built 
electric motors sprang up in the 
Latin countries. The motors burned 
out easily, the Latins complained 
Since the same type motors de- 
livered superior performance at 
home, an investigation was made. 
It was discovered that most of the 
power plants involved had been 
built by the Germans, again at a 
loss, with the Germans' own stand- 
ards of power, performance and 
designations. 

Labels on motors 

AMERICAN power standards set 
voltage at 120. Our motors are built 
with that power load in mind. A 
voltage of. say. 150 would burn 
them out before their time 
Though the International Electro- 
technical Commission long ago 
set an international horsepower 
standard, the Germans knew the 
labeling of a motor according to 
horsepower was an arbitrary mat- 
ter. The same motor could be 
designated as of a certain horse- 
power, or double that, and nothing 
could be done about It. 

For example, at one horsepower, 
a motor would deliver that amount 
of energy for Its normal lifetime 
At two horsepower, it would deliver 
two. hut bum out quickly A clear- 
cut International standard of 
horsepower in terms of a motor s 
life expectancy was lacktnc So thr 
Germans were able to sell the 
Latins "one horsepower' motors 
actually adapted to the heavier 
voltage of the German-Installed 
power systems — which would 
make honestly labeled, one- horse - 
>wer American motors look In- 
•rlor. The resultant demand for 



What to do about RUST? 




immerse any 
rusty nil] in a small 
quantity of Cities Service Rust 
Remover. If badly rusted, allow to 
remain for several minutes. You 
can actually see the rust dissolve. 




Remove nail 
and wipe dry with cloth 
or tissue. Note the complete ab- 
sence of rust and the way the 
origin.il Mjrt'.ue reappt-.ir\ 




5 Big Advantages 



|, Non-inflammable 
1. Harmless to Normal Skin 

3. Makes Metals Chemically Clean 

4. Removes Rust by Chemical Action 

5. Free from Muriatic, Sulphuric, Nitric 
and Oxalic Acids or Cyanide 



Cities Service Rust Remover has been tested 
for four years throughout a small, highly indus- 
trialized area in the East, where it has earned a 
unique reputation for performance. RUST RE- 
MOVER is a clean, clear liquid, practically 
odorless, non-inflammable, easily applied, and 
harmless to handle by those not allergic to 
specific chemicals. It is fast-acting, and, al- 
though heating somewhat accelerates results, 
general application is 
recommended at normal 
temperature (60°-90°F.). 
RUST REMOVER is ef- 
fective on chromium, cop- 
per, aluminum, steel and 
iron 



See a Free Demonstration 

of Rust Remover 
on Your Own Equipment. 

(Available only In Cf**i Senric* 
marketing t*r«itor>«t CAST 
ol Ine «oc«i«t i 




Cities Service means 

CITIf 1 

Great Service © 
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Gorman appliances and replace- 
ments save the Nazis a solid "In" 
with the Latins for their products. 

Elimination of such conditions is 
the aim of the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization, a 
group set up under the United Na- 
tions, with the American Stand- 
ards Association representing the 
United States. A year ago. repre- 
sentatives of the 25 participating 
countries met in London, agreed 
on objectives and chose Geneva, 
Switzerland, as permanent head- 
quarters. 

The international organization, 
officially called I.S.O.. is consider- 
ing the selection of a standard lan- 
guage in which to write specifica- 
tions and definitions. British and 
America n members have been 
holding out for English, while most 
of the other member nations pre- 
fer French. 

Yards or meters? 

IT'S hard to predict what the I.S.O. 
will try to do about the ineh- 
oound system versus the metric 
system. Britain is fairly well geared 
to both systems. Consequently, the 
conflict seems to pit the United 
States against the others. 

Lack of familiarity with the 
metric system gave our manufac- 
turers and the military much trou- 
ble during the war. We had to re- 
dosign machinery to build the 
multiple-barreled Bofors gun be- 
cause our screw threads were out 
of pitch with those of Britain and 
Sweden. 

We lost nearly two years in the 
production of the British 
Rolls-Royce airplane engine 
because it was necessary to 
translate more than a ton of 
blueprints from meters to 
inches. The first translation 
resulted in loss of the close 
tolerances so vital in preci- 
sion machinery. For the sec- 
ond attempt we had to bring 
in British engineers and 
workmen. Moreover, the Brit- 
ish method of drawing blue- 
prints is opposite to ours. So 
that's another item for I.S.O. 

It would be a titanic and 
costly Job to convert the 
United States to the metric 
system, but some economists 
contend this must be done If 
we are to get our share of 
world trade. They point out 
that most other nations, cus- 
tomer and competitor, oper- 
ate on the metric system or 
are strongly influenced by it. 
China, a potentially heavy 
buyer, adopted the system in 
1928. A year earlier. Russia 
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had swung over to meters, grams 
and the centigrade scale France. 
Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries have been on the metric 
for a long time. 

The metric proponents insist we 
must speak the language of our 
customers. South America is get- 
ting used to the system introduced 
by the Germans. Russia lias 
stripped eastern Germany of ma- 
chines and tools designed on a 
metric basis. Replacements of like 
design will be needed. France and 
other metric system countries need 
a vast amount of goods to restore 
their economy. 

The American Standards Asso- 
ciation takes no official position. 
There Is a disposition to see what 
the I.S.O. will propose. 

One school of thought points to 
the billions of dollars' worth of 
American lend-lease equipment 
spread over the globe as a strong 
argument against abandonment 
of our standards of measurement. 
Russia and China, for example, did 
pretty well with the tanks, trucks, 
tractors, planes, radios and heavy 
industrial machines we sent them 
They won't abandon all that now 
because of measurements. And 
they'll need replacements— made 
to our measurements. Perhaps our 
sales will help offset any lend-lease 
losses and win some converts to the 
inch-pound system, or put that 
system on an even footing with the 
metric. 

There's another angle. Most 
major industrial countries, except 
the United States, will need years 
to replenish their own war-de- 



"Take home a souvenir of your visit!" 



pletrd inventories, without worry- 
ing too much about exports. This 
would help American manufac- 
turers offset the commercial Influ- 
ence of metric-measure countries. 
Russia already inclines toward our 
engineering techniques except in 
measurements In South America. 
U.S. goods had built a reputation 
for quality, a name not altogether 
discounted by the German power 
trickery. 

Standards cut costs 

WITHOUT neglecting the interna- 
tional picture, the American 
Standards Association is concen- 
trating on national problems Gen- 
eral Armstrong calls this the third 
step in our country's existence, fol- 
lowing the primary agricultural 
stage and the secondary tech- 
nological phase, where emphasis 
was not on production itself but on 
the machinery of production. We 
are now entering a vital third era, 
he says, when the problem Is to 
produce the fruits of the machine 
so cheaply and efficiently that they 
move almost automatically to the 
consumer. 

General Armstrong knows the 
complex problems Involved. As 
commandant of the Indust rial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces, he helped 
break the bottleneck in Detroit by 
standardizing tank engines. Now 
he is concerned with efforts to 
standardize screw threads in the 
United States, Britain and Canada, 
and to develop uniform labeling of 
such Items as "raincoats." "water 
repellent" fabrics or "shockproof" 
and "waterproof" watches 
He means to pin these labels 
down, so buyers will know 
what they are getting. 

Photographic equipment is 
being standardized, chiefly to 
cut the number of film roll 
types from several dozen to 
possibly five or six, and to ob- 
tain uniformity of light 
meters to simplify reading of 
dials. 

The Association recently 
undertook a task it never ex- 
pects to finish. That is the 
standardization of office 
equipment. Some 50,000 
items, including chairs, desks, 
typewriters, cabinets — almost 
every office item except the 
employes themselves — are to 
go through the process. 

Before the task is half fin- 
ished, the A.S.A. figures it will 
be time to start all over again 
because of technological ad- 
vances. In a sense, that's true 
of all the standardization 
projects. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 

announces ^ 

me BIG NEW PLUS 

in business and industrial reproduction . . • 



S&@dagjIT&jp l Papers 



Wit! i this— llif announcement bv Eastman Kodak 
Company, world's outstanding maker of photo- 
graphic materials, of a DOW line of reproduction 
papers— you'd naturally expect a big new plus. 
And you're getting it: first — in Kodagraph Contact 
Paper that brings to photocopying a combination 
of brilliant contrast, wide latitude, long- 
lasting legibility, and dependable uniformity 
that is unsurpassed Second — in revolutionary 
Kodagraph Autopositive Paper that brings 
to direct process and blueprinting equipment 
the unique advantages of photography. 



The PLUS that 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 
brings to photocopying 

It's the plus of high quality r epr o du ction— 
deep black on brilliant white. The plus of 
easy handling— wide latitude in exposure, 
development The plus of superior paper 
base— Kodagraph Contact Paper lies flat, 
handles well, is long-lasting. The plus of 
dependable Kodak 
uniformity— in both 
exposure and 

development from 
package to package. 




The PLUS that 

Kodagraph Autopositive Paper 

brings to blueprint 

and direct process equipment 

It's the plus of getting high quality 
photographic results with your present 
direct process or blueprint machines— 
in ordinary room light and without 
negatives— to make masters of new 
(racings for quantity direct process 
or blueprints of highest legibility . . . 
to restore "unprintable" tracings 
... to reproduce blueprints or 
opaque drawings. 




See what this big new PLUS 
can mean to you — write for booklet 

For unsurpassed photocopying— Kodagraph Contact 
Paper. For direct process and blueprinting equipment— 
Kodagraph Autopositive Paper. And for printing from 
reduced-scale negatives. Ihere are Ko<l,i<;i.ipli Projeclion 
Papers. To survey the possibilities of this Kodacraph 
line— quickly— write for "The big New Plus.' 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, New York 

FREE— Kodagraph booklet 

Eastman Kodak Campom 
Inilusiri.il Photographic Division 
Rochester 4. N. Y. 

Please send me a cupv of "The Big New Plus"— your _ 
booklet about the no at new line nt Kodak-made reprruluetion papers. 
I have □ direct process □ blueprint □ contact printing equipment. 

Name 

i !>l. ... Ill II. 1 

Department. ■ 
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Sorry, You Can't Park 



By R AY Y MITTEN 



T 



E 20TH CENTURY has pro- It's a rare city that isn't willing Then, as more highways were 



This curbstone, cc 
device, symbolic of 
to be regarded as ln< 
transition In transr. 
the horse and bugg; 
vehicle. Actually It 
present-day populai 
cause American ct' 



to the motor 
ommands Its 
ty simply be- 
les were not 



and still are not able to cope with 
the mass change-over from oats to 



Cities are using parking meters 
to Increase curb space turnover 
They are employed by two thirds of 
the cities with populations from 
100.000 to 500.000, by nearly half of 
those in the 25.000 to 100.000 class. 

Miami. Fla , and Oklahoma City 
have installed meters In municipal 
lots. Proceeds pay for lot upkeep, 
and traffic officers check the 
meters, so that attendants are not 
required. 



Motorists, merchants and city 
fathers curse it In daily concert. 
And most communities are in 

lng booted him out In favor of his 
motor-driven successor. He left 
them in a lurch that grows worse 
as his mechanized followers multl- 



Vil 
their 
the n 
cle. 1 



s were born and well Into 
ian long trousers before 
advent of the motor vehl- 
Topsy. most of them Just 
grew. Land usually was considered 
too valuable to waste much of It 
on streets and alleys, which, as a 
result, were generally as narrow as 
the then comparatively light 
traffic would stand 



would generate lucrative trade 
They learned too late that the local 
community, by far their best trade 
source, was being hurt by down- 
town traffic congestion generated 
by the highway users passing 
through. 

At the same time urban growth 
brought mass transportation sys- 
tems Already overcrowded streets 
had to bear the added burden of 
trolley and bus lines. 

MeanwhllP, more people were 
discovering that, with automo- 
biles, they could live outside of 
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shrink as parkers multiplied and 
more of it had to be earmarked for 
commercial and emergency use. 
Washington, D. C, for example, 
has about half as much legal curb 
parking space today as in 1930. 
The problem has the city groggy. 

While curb parking space in the 
nation's capital and elsewhere 
.shrunk, drivers touring in search 
of parking spots added to down- 
town traffic congestion. 

As this congestion grew, shop- 
ping became a real chore for those 
who drove downtown. Consequent- 
ly outlying shopping centers began 
to blossom. Increasing numbers of 
shoppers found it easier to patron- 
ize these — because parking space 
was available even though they did 
have to drive farther — than to 
venture downtown. 

At about this point city fathers 
and merchants began to worry. 

As midtown decentralization ac- 
celerated, real estate in such areas 



ft 



to. 



i 
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Most car drivers prefer on open lol 
lo ony other type of porking spot 



Some cities hope lo solve thett 
parking problem by building 
huge underground oreos, oth- 
ers by the use of facilities un- 
der o roof but with open sides 
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began losing value, which meant a 
decline in city tax returns. In the 
past 13 years decentralization has 
cost Baltimore $53,000,000 in de- 
clining property values. Similar 
losses have reached $200,000,000 in 
Detroit since 1930: $60,000,000 in 
Kansas City from 1933 to 1943, and 
$465,000,000 in Boston during the 
1930 s alone. Though lower in 
total, such losses have been Just as 
severe proportionately for scores 
of smaller cities. 

Moreover, decline in downtown 
property values is the sort of real 
estate devaluation that hits city 
coffers hardest, because downtown 
property is the only kind that re- 
turns as much or more in tax rev- 
enues as it receives in municipal 
services. 

Parking problem hurts trade 

DOWNTOWN merchants could 
trace sales declines to the parking 
problem. The American Retail 
Federation says lack of convenient 
parking space ranks with taxes 
and labor among the major prob- 
lems of its members. 

The parking problem rates up on 
top of the worry list of the Urban 
Land Institute of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 

Actually, what has happened 
amounts to the lowering of an Iron 



curtain of "No Parking" signs 
around downtown areas. That, at 
least. Is the way Leslie Williams, 
city planning and traffic engineer 
of the American Transit Associa- 
tion, describes it. 

"The future of the automobile in 
urban areas," Williams adds, "Is 
not 'in the bag' but rather in mod- 
ern parking garages that don't 
exist. 

"What good is more street ca- 
pacity if there is no place to put 
your car when you get downtown 0 
Car use in downtown areas will ad- 
vance only as fast as steel and con- 
crete are poured Into motor vehicle 
terminals." 

That's how the experts feel about 
the parking problem. The Ameri- 
can Automobile Association says 
not a single city has solved it com- 
pletely. 

But those struggling with it have 
arrived at one common conclusion 
— there's no single cause of, or pat 
solution to. the parking problem. 

For one thing, highway improve- 
ments have increased the use of 
motor vehicles. Surveys show a dis- 
tinct parallel between increased 
automobile production and road- 
way construction. Four out of ev- 
ery five cars you see on the high- 
way are going to or from a city or 
town. Each of the four has to be 
parked. 



In 1920 there were 10.000,000 
cars which traveled 30.000,000,000 
miles a year, the Automotive 
Safety Council estimates. By 1941 
there were 34,000,000 cars travel- 
ing 300,000,000.000 miles annually 
— a 1,000 per cent increase! 

The average car travels 9,000 
miles a year, of which 30 per cent 
is on city streets. It averages 
60 per cent in cities of 100,000 or 
larger. 

Since the war a number of cities 
have found 40 to 00 per cent of 
their shoppers using automobiles. 
Further rises are expected. Detroit, 
for example, forsees a 35 per cent 
increase in travel on its downtown 
streets by 1950; Savannah. 40 to 60 
per cent; Chicago. 30 per cent. 

Few cities escape the parking 
problem. An AAA study shows that, 
except in the largest cities, 70 per 
cent of the people enter and leave 
town by automobile — each to be 
parked. Current estimates find one 
car in use for every four persons 
in cities with populations from 
100,000 to 200,000; eight persons 
per car in cities of 2,000.000 or 
more. 

There are more than 2,000 cities 
and towns with populations from 
2.500 to 25.000 which have no mass 
transportation systems. The bigger 
the city, the greater becomes the 
use of mass movement systems. In 




Stores have turned their roofi into inviting parking sitei to encourage shoppers to stop 
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Santa Fe 
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When traveling 
to or from California 
on the Santa Fe , visit . 



Jaiid of Pueblos 



" ' 7aoj Pueblo" . . 



e-old Indian pueblo on tht Indian-detour trips in northern New Mexico. 



New York about 90 per cent 01 the 
people entering the business dis- 
tricts ride buses, trolleys, the ele- 
vated or the subway. 

"Traffic congestion can be re- 
lieved in direct proportion to the 
number of people who use the 
mass transportation system when 
coming into town," says Miss 
Dorothy M. Lee, public utility com- 
missioner of Portland, Ore. 

Types of parking 

THOSE who must or insist on 
using their automobiles include 
several types of parkers with 
whom the average community 
must contend. 

There's the short-time or quickie 
parker, whose ranks include the 
block cruiser and double parker. 
He parks an average of 20 minutes 
to mail a letter, pay a bill, make a 
bank deposit or attend to some 
other errand. A number of com- 
munities have devised curb ser- 
vices for these parkers. 

Different problems are created 
by the long-time parkers, such as 
movie patrons, or store employes 
who get to work early to find an 
all -day space near where they 
work. 

The long-timers are mainly re- 
sponsible for reducing turnover in 
curb parking space. 

But the shopping parkers create 
by far the biggest problem. Their 
numbers are largest throughout 
the country between 2 and 3 p.m. 
In cities of more than 50,000 popu- 
lation, the heavy hours are be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. In cities 
under 50,000 they hit their peak 
after 3 p.m. 

The shopping parker doesn 't like 
to walk more than 1,000 feet from 
automobile to destination, but this 
varies according to parking fees. 
An AAA survey shows they'll walk 
as many as eight blocks from a 
free space but only two blocks from 
a 25 cent space and one block from 
a lot or garage charging 50 cents. 

Shopping parkers — along with 
the two other types — may seem to 
create a tough enough situation. 
But, to get the full picture, yovi also 
must consider the so-called special 
interests. These include operators 
of delivery trucks, taxicabs, emer- 
gency vehicles; also retail stores, 
churches, theaters. 

In Akron, Ohio, a group of mer- 
chants fought to prevent a rush- 
hour parking ban for the main 
street in their section. Merchants 
often believe their business will be 
better if curb parking space is 
available in front of their stores. 
Paradoxically, however, their own 
cars and those of employes fre- 



When you travel to or from California 
via the Santa Fe, northern New Mexico 
calls you to visit its unique and colorful 
Land of Pueblos. 

There, at any season of the year, you 
see Pueblo Indians in one or more age- 
old ceremonial dances, visit prehistoric 
cliff dwellings, ranches, adobe missions, 
and watch the Indians making pottery 
and silver-and-turquoise jewelry. 

Winter is an especially good time of 
year to schedule a Land of Pueblos trip. 
Climate is crisp and invigorating. Night- 
times are memorable, with the air so 
clear you can almost reach up and "pick 
a star." ^ 

See this Land of Pueblos on a one, 
two, or three-day Indun-dctnur — the pri- 
vate motor tours that start from Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 



Convenient, too. Merely arrange to 
"stop over" at Lamy, New Mexico. A 
motor coach meets the train. In Santa Fe, 
Fred Harvey's famous hotel, La Fonda, 
facing the historic plaza, will be your 
headquartets. 

Let us send you the picture folder 
giving full details on the colorful Land 
of Pueblos 'and the Indian-detours. Just 
mail the coupon. 

| T. B. Galloher, General Pa»*enQer Traffic Manager | 
I Dept. NB-2. 80 Eait Jocfcion Boulevard 
I Chicago 4, lllinoi'i 

Pleoto lend mo complole information on Ihe- Land | 
of Puebloi ond loll mo how I can ejrpfaro il an mr I 
I way la or from California via Santa f». 

I Namo 

■ Addreit I 

I C*y Slalo _ I 



SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES . . . Serving the West and Southwest 
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Through* in i iinlii^i i > . . in every part of the i -mini ry . . . buyers 

arc turning In our low-cost Imam nig plan as a sound, businesslike 
way to buy the machinery ami equipment they need . . . without 
I icing up funds that may be needed for working capital or other uses. 

Hin Machinery anil Kquipntcnt I'un liasc IMati is a\ailahle to 
liuance all your purchases of new or used machinery and equip- 
inenl . . . e\ en equipment engineered and built to meet your special 
requirements ... at uniformly low cost. 

I ndci (his plan, you make a nominal dou u payment and we 
supply the balance. You repay us monthly . . . with the help of 
increased earnings or economies <■ fleeted by the equipment. 

Complete information about the ad\antagcs of this plan is 
yours for the asking. W rite or phone the nearest I 'omiin-i ■ i.il 
Credit office listed bdow. FOR QUICK ACTION - Tell us: (/) the 
amount and kind of machinery or equipment you plan to buy: (2) 
how much jinuncinu you need, (.?) over what period of time you want 
to spread payment, f-requentiy the loan is okayed and the money 
ready the same day. Write or phone today ! 

COMMERCIAt FINANCING DIVISIONS: 

Buliimoii! ?. N»w Yofk 17, Chicooo 6, lo« Angelei 14, Son Froncitco 4, Portlond 5, Ore. 




Compmiy 

Capital a»dS«rpi»>saoO<>.<>00 



in such space. 

Also common Is strong conflict 
among merchants as to where pro- 
posed parking lots — publicly run 
or jointly operated by the store- 
keepers — should be located. Each 
wants them as close as possible to 
his store 

Space also must be allotted for 
loading and unloading street cars 
and buses. 

Because of land costs, few 
churches, theaters or auditoriums, 
particularly in downtown areas, 
provide parking facilities. Thus 
streets surrounding them often are 
choked with parked cars. 

Local freight by truck 

THE loading and unloading of de- 
livery trucks at business district 
establishments causes even great- 
er complication. It is worse in the 
daytime because trucking com 
panics and their employes oppose 
night deliveries. So do business 
houses because this requires special 
night crews and increases theft 
hazards. 

There are 45 per cent more 
trucks today than ten years ago, 
and more than 50,000 U. S. com- 
munities depend solely on them Tor 
freight deliveries. Most of them 
would prefer oft-street parking, 
provided privately or from alleys 
But unplanned urban growth has 
made this mere wishful thinking 
in most cities. 

"The truck loading and unload- 
ing problem contributes almost as 
much to traffic congestion as the 
(Continued on page 86) 



OFFICES IN MORE THAN 300 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Permafrost is Sure a Devil 




By WALLACE DA VIES 
and WILLIAM E. PEAKE 



MOTHER NATURE'S goose 
pimples in the Far North are 
a baffling problem for any- 
one who tries to construct a 
road or to erect a building 



l!I E BIG Russian Bear is best 
known for the diplomatic night- 
mares he causes. But in one re- 
spect this old grizzly is as docile 
as a lost lamb: he is afraid of the 
ground he treads. Permafrost — 
permanently frozen ground — un- 
derlies that half of the territory 
of the USSR which assumes added 
importance with each new Five- 
Year Plan. 

Toward this phenomenon within 
its borders the Soviets have been 
forced into a policy of total ap- 
peasement. 

At the moment. American sci- 
entists and our armed forces 
based in Alaska are tasting the 
same bad medicine that the Rus- 
sians have had to swallow for 
years, because vast areas of the 
Territory, as well as Canada, are in 
the permafrost belt which under- 
lies one-fifth of the world's total 
land area. 

Because of permafrost, bridges 
sag and topple; railroad tracks, 
roads and airplane runways heave, 
slump and crumble; buildings de- 
velop structural defects; land 
areas puff skyward causing trees 
to tilt at crazy angles — a spectacle 
that causes the sober-minded to 
call them drunken forests. Even 
the ground on which one walks de- 
velops masses of water blisters 
that frequently pop with rifle-like 
reports. 

In North America, permafrost 
begins at the United States and 
Canadian border, increasing grad- 
ually in depth and area as it ex- 
tends northward. 

Allergic to sun, wind, snow and 
rain, permafrost is so sensitive that 
even a toppled tree, tramp of cat- 




Top shows an ice wedge end frozen ground exposed in a cut bonk of the 
Yukon River. Below is a house flooded when the heat of a building has 
melted the soil under it. It's an artesian well, large size 



tie, or footsteps of man have been 
known to cause it to unleash its 
pent-up fury. 

Some idea of what our scientists 
and the Army face in Alaska may 
be determined from the experience 
of the Russians who first bumped 
into permafrost on a major scale 
about 20 years ago when they be- 
gan the development of Siberia. 
When the handiwork of the Rus- 
sian engineers began to go awry, 
the Soviets decided to fight perma- 
frost their style. They tried to 



crush it by using stronger mate- 
rials, more rigid designs and by 
making periodic repairs. Their ef- 
forts resulted only in costly fail- 
ure. 

Those in the Kremlin were de- 
termined, however, to push the 
fight. After more years of trial and 
failure. Russian scientists became 
convinced that orthodox engineer- 
ing methods would not work. Since 
1938 no Russian may erect a build- 
ing within the permafrost region 
without making a study of condi- 
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tions and obtaining permission of 
authorities. 

The situation In Alaska hasn't 
readied a stage quite so acute but, 
until the actions of permafrost can 
be neutralized, our efforts to de- 
velop the Territory into a citadel 
of defense, restock depleted re- 
serves of critical material from 
Alaska's vast wealth of untapped 
minerals, and open the Territory 
for Increased colonization, will be 
seriously retarded and the cost of 
our present program will continue 
high. 

To understand the difficulties, 
one must know what permafrost is. 
It is that thickness of soil — even 
bedrock — in which a temperature 
below freezing has existed con- 
tinuously from two to thousands 
of years. In Alaska It exists to 
a known depth of more than 900 
feet. 

Permafrost begins at a variable 



change in temperature — which can 
be caused by a building, removal 
of the protective covering through 
excavation, or other works of man 
— makes these layers contract or 
expand. As they change, enormous 
pressures are created. When this 
irresistible force goes on the 
march, roads, houses, or airport 
runways do not provide the im- 
movable objects to withstand it 

Detailed surveys are needed 

IN practice, of course, the work 
of the geologist and engineer Is 
complicated by the many variables 
that influence permafrost action. 
The amount of moisture in the soil, 
type of soil, seasonal variations in 
temperature — all must be studied 
by one wishing to cope with perma- 
frost at any particular spot. 

One of the most troublesome 
problems sometimes is created 




Underground pressures cause airstrips to heave and slump 




ance rrom the earth's surface, 
flowing the general pattern of a 
roller coaster, dipping where the 
ground is bare and rising where the 
surface is insulated, as by peat or 
moss. Above permafrost is a layer 
of ground also variable in depth. 
Generally it Is fairly thin In the 
north, becoming progressively 
thicker as one goes south, having 
an average depth of from one to 
six feet, depending on the latitude 
This is known as the active layer 
because it thaws in summer and 
freezes in winter. 
The problem comes when any 
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when ground water flows through 
an unfrozen layer of earth between 
the top active layer and the perma- 
frost below. If the permatrost 
shifts so as to dam this stream, 
enormous hydrostatic pressures 
may be created, pressures which 
have puffed skyward earth mounds 
with a perimeter of three fourths 
of a mile to heights as much as 
306 feet. Then the top has blown 
off and water and ice have gushed 
forth to flood the area. 

In a territory one third the size 
of the United States, which is 
Alaska, one would expect to find 



some excellent paved roads. But 
our northern outpost boasts of only 
one. It Is three and one third miles 
long, and was completed in 1945. 
Except for the fact that the Army 
wanted a paved road within its 
Ladd Field, outside Fairbanks, over 
which the heaviest military equip- 
ment could be hauled, Alaska 
would now be without a single mile 
of paved highway. Although some 
town streets are paved, they are 
not considered part of the Ter- 
ritory's highway network. 

There are two principal reasons 
for this situation. First, road- 
building in Alaska is expensive 
Second, roads over permafrost 
must be built with caution 

In building the road In Ladd 
Field, which lies in the permafrost 
bell, engineers were forced to grade 
down the roadbed as much as 14 
feet at one point, and usually be- 
tween four and eight feet, beforr 
a solid foundation could be 
found. The sub-grade of 
gravel was then laid. Over 
this was laid asphalt four 
inches thick. The Army 
thus far has been able to 
keep this road open the 
year 'round and reaction 
has not set in. 

Sensitivity of permafrost 
to any disturbance that 
changes the thermal re- 
gime is illustrated by ex- 
perience in building the 
1.523 mile Alaska Highway 
In trail-blazing this 26 foot 
gravel-surfaced road from 
Dawson Creek, British Co- 
lumbia, to Big Delta in 
Alaska where it joins the 
Richardson Highway, bull- 
dozers and pick -and -shov- 
el boys skimmed off much 
of the insulated active lay- 
er because the highway 
had to be built in a hurry 
The highway lying with- 
in the permafrost belt is 
now easily identified. Typ- 
ical is the former tent 
camp of a road crew along 
the Alaska stretch of the 
highway. The camp was pitched in 
midwinter in a clearing made 
smooth as glass. Now ditches and 
sag basins formed by action of the 
disturbed permafrost clearly de- 
fine the location of the stove- 
heated tents and company streets. 

In an effort to keep the Alaska 
Highway open, speedy road scrap- 
ers and graders spread and tamp 
the thousands of cubic yards of 
gravel which are poured over those 
stretches of the road subject to 
the action of permafrost. 

Housing problems In this belt 
put to shame those people in the 
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tes who complain about the 
dearth of apartments and new 
homes. In the permafrost regions 
home builders have to take unusual 
precautions against sagging walls, 
and other deformations caused by 
thawing ground. Under certain 
conditions it is not safe to heat 
a building. Where protective meas- 
ures have not been taken, thaw- 
ing ground under a structure has 
caused a sudden outpouring of 
water. Quickly freezing, the ice 
mushrooms throughout the struc- 
ture, pushing through doors, win- 
dows and eventually raising the 
roof. 

Insulation under runways 

ARMY Air Force runways, like 
roads, have proved particularly 
susceptible to permafrost. After 
trying out numerous methods, the 
Army began experimenting with a 
new wrinkle— the use of thick, in- 
sulated mats under runways. On a 
field near Fairbanks, 20 runway 
sections recently were insulated 
against permafrost — it is hoped— 
with layers of foam glass, cellular 
concrete, asphalt, gravel, spruce 
boughs and moss. 

Construction of a 550 mile stand- 
ard-gauge railroad from Fair- 
banks, in the heart of Alaska, to 
Teller, on the shores of Bering 
Strait, would be a boon to the Army 
and Navy. But. if and when this 
railroad is built, it will have to be 
"floated" on beds of gravel and 
sand over most of its length. Even 
then it is doubtful if it can be used 
the year 'round. 

Some of the methods used in 
mining operations smack of a Rube 
Goldberg creation. One of the most 
practical methods involves drill- 
ing into the frozen ground at 
"points" usually a rod apart and 
then sinking a water pipe into the 
hole. Once the water is turned on, 
it then becomes a matter of wait- 
ing until the ground around the 
"point" thaws. When this happens 
the water pipe is driven deeper and 
the waiting process repeated. This 
operation sometimes takes months. 

Although permafrost has been 
known to scientists for years, it was 
not until the war that Americans 
really came face to face with its 
manifold treacheries. 

Now the American Army has de- 
veloped a permafrost program and 
cooperating with it is the Geo- 
logical Survey of the Department 
of Interior, which also has a pro- 
gram. 

Experts have learned much, but 
they are unanimous in their be- 
lief that even the Army will never 
conquer permafrost. 




Let's Start 
IVdw . . . 



SURE, America is going places! By 1960 you'll 
scarcely recognize her. 

What's ahead? For a starter, there's a standard 
of living higher than ever before ... a greater na- 
tional productivity with fewer hours of work to get 
it . . . and a practically universal two-week vaca- 
tion. 

This means that we must start now to make plans 
for a happier, healthier America ... an America 
in which recreation will become increasingly im- 
portant. 

Your local chamber of commerce realizes this and 
is already preparing for the future. It is solidly be- 
hind such recreational projects as civic centers, 
swimming pools, playgrounds and auditoriums. 

y ^ BUT NO MATTER how good your local chamber 
officials are, they can't do their most effective work 
without your help. Ask them what you can do. Then 
if you want to dig deeper into the possibilities of cham- 
ber work, read, "Local Chambers, Their Origin and 
Purpose." Write us for a free copy. 



Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America 
WASHINGTON G • DC 
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The spot ol the tip of the girl's finger 
is the world's smallest book. Largest 
is the Audubon Bird Book 

SI. 500.000 in the cautious Hoover 
days the 3.000 volume Vollbehr 
collection of "Incunabula" I Cradle 
Books), or early Bibles. 

Auction rooms In New York, 
London and Paris frequently see 
frenzies of bidding rivaling those 
of the slock pits. A veritable strug- 
gle of the titans was enacted be 
fore the war in the Anderson Gal- 
leries' auction room In New York 
City when an early Gutenberg Bible 
was wrested from the hands of 
bidders representing J Plerpom 
Morgan and William Evarts Ben- 
jamin. The bidding jumped from 
Morgan's $50,000 opening to Ben- 
jamin's $105,000 final offer. Dr. 
A. W S. Rosenbach of the Rosen- 
bach Company carried the Bible 
away for $106,000, the highest 
price ever paid for a single volume 
Mrs Edward S Harkness later 
bought the Bible from Dr Rosen - 
bach and presented it to Yale Uni- 



Don't Toss that Old Book Away 



By EDWIN WARE HULLINGER 



H 



low WOULD you feel some raw. 
rainy morning to learn you had 
been starting your fireplace with 
kindling you could have sold on 
the antique book market for sev- 
eral thousand dollars a throw'' 
That was the experience recently 
of two women on a poultry farm in 
Virginia — except that it was the 
kitchen stove that took the 
kindling. 

The incident isn't too unusual, 
although trash piles probably ac- 
count for more lost treasures than 
kitchen stoves or fireplaces And. 
fortunately for the rare book 
trade, one of the most active and 
drama-charged of the big-time 
antique art objects businesses in 
the country, a large number of 
finds" are discovered before they 
can be destroyed. 

Enough, at least, to service a 
market that extends throughout 
the world. Enough, also, to provide 
raw material for an active hobby 
enterprise for a number of ama- 
teur collectors. 

On the professional side, the 
rare book trade in America re- 
volves about a group of auction 
rooms and dealers in Philadelphia. 
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THERE'S a collector waiting with hard cash 
for a volume you may have in your attic 
or cellar. It'll pay to let him see it 



New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles, with .smaller but impor- 
tant trading centers in San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans and Boston. 
Measured in terms of persons in- 
volved, the business is less exten- 
sive than the stamp trade, but 
compares favorably with the other 
art and antique lines. 

The stock of the Rosenbach 
Company in Philadelphia and New 
York invoices above the entire 
stock of Macy's department store. 
Other dealers in London, New 
York. Chicago and Paris, and pri- 
vate collectors like J. P. Morgan, 
Lessing J. Rosenwald and the 
Huntington family have libraries 
whose value runs into the mil- 
lions. 

The Government, incidentally, 
has one group of old books in the 
Rare Book room of the Library 
of Congress for which it paid 



versity, which now values it at 
S300.000. 

Dr. Rosenbach, dominating fig- 
ure in the American field, has been 
interested in antique books since 
1885, when, at the age of 11, he 
risked $24 for an ancient tome at 
a Philadelphia auction. (He re- 
cently refused $5,000 for the book, 
an illustrated edition of "Reynard 
the Fox.") 

A Shakespeare "folio" sold for 
$35,000 in a London auction in 
1939. (Old Shakespeare copies are 
excellent investments, his writings 
having increased in value more 
than 12 times in the past half cen- 
tury.) Early editions of •'Pilgrim's 
Progress" often sell for as much as 
$45,000. 

Many rare book dealers keep 
professional scouts touring their 
territories. Most of the stock, how- 
ever, is said to come from free- 
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"—mountains are leveled and oceans hounded hy the slender force of human hoings"~s\MVEL johnson 





Why communications get better all the tim<> 



Yot'K VOICE pirdles the uh.be in one-seventh of a second. 

Il travels at llKi.dllU miles per second - the speed of light 
— thanks to tin- telephone and radio. And h\ tele\ ision. sn 
do the pictures of any even) a- il occurs. 

What ha- made this Minding speed possible? What has 
p\\<-n us these ""ringside seals". . . to see, to hear, to share 
in the headline news oi the da\ ? 

The answer: (Greater knowledge of electronic waves ggj 
heller materials to harness them, f or example, the vac- 
uum luhe— heart of radio or television depends upon the 
greatest | m .~s- i 1 i It ■ uhsenee of air or other ;:ascs- a hiph \ ae- 
uutn. Most of the air is pumped out Indole the tuhe is sealed. 

Then a iin\ hit of barium, called a "barium getter" i- 
Hashed inside ol il hv elecli icily. I his caplures die remain- 
ing air and «ives a nearly pel (eel vacuum. 



Unending research ami engineering have also provided 
finer plasties tor insulation, purer graphite and carbon for 
electronic devices ... . and a host of other basic materials 
thai help shave ihe speed of communications to tin- tiniest 
splinter ol a second, 

Proilm inii them- better materials ami ninny others— for 

the use of science anil imhisli\ ami the benefit of man- 

kiml-is the work of the people of < v/OJV CARBtDB. 

FREE: Vim are invited to semt U" the illustrated booklet, "Products 
and Pracessesi" which describes the nays in n hich industry uses 
tit's Mays, turbans, Lhemiuils, Cases mid /fc/iu, 

Union Car bide 

AXD CARBON COJRPOKA TTOjY 



3D 1 A - T » \ D s T K K E T 



rjHl 



NEW VOHK IT. n. r. 



Product* of hit t'H'ft- timl I'nitu include . . 

Phkst-01 ni; Acftufnf • Pvrofax Gas • Bakflite. Krene. Vinyon, asd Visvi.ite Plastic* 



LlNDE OXYfiFN 

K i mi i (il rii k s • Nai ionai. Carbons • EVEKEADV FLASHtlCKTI and Batteries • AciiKsriN Ei.eitrodes 

ftttSTONE AND TREK ANII-fREEZES • tLECIROMl T Al I OVS AMU MFTAI S • HaVNES STELLI7E ALLOTS • SlMllllli OKCAMC CHEMICALS 




In ile.in. tlowinc lines and tun-tone 
h.irrnon\, IJurrouiih* »|>I* engineer's 
hatr interpreted the imiri [H-rfei tlon 
of the new I In r n >i) ki'i - Hnitu Duplet 
(Uilrulator . . . it* caw of operation 
;int] MWM of figure control. 
Here is .111 instrument to lift the pride 
and o;uii:k«*n tin- spirit of the modern 
husim-i-i girl . . . m.ike deft hands more 
deft. Here. loo. is llle promise of other 



ON THE OFFICE FORCE 

Hurroniihs J. nlnpnn nh n .« in the 
making ... of improvements and 
reflnemelll-lh.lt reHel t tile stepped-up 
tempo ol Kill roughs researi tl III rle«- 

tronlri, mrtjllurg>, chemistry and 
%(> linft 

t.re.H thing* are going on at liur rough* 
. .is tins new Butroiigh* I alt ulalor 
hear* evidence. Hurrough* Sliding 
Mai hint (.ompuny, Detroit. 



wNiievci ihi»i s eusiNfss THtMi't 



Burroughs 




lance scouts often book salesmen 
who work at this on the side nnd 
book counselors, who lIKlkr- I lu ll 

living trading in literary antiqui- 
ties 

One reason the rare hook game 
lh mo exciting is that one never 
knows when or where a "find" will 
turn up. 

In the ease of the two Virginia 
women, a k'lrl college .Indent, 
eagei ror "local color," had 
dronned Into their hou .1 The I'll I 
.Hiiw a plli- ol ulil honk* behind the 
kitchen ntove The women ex- 
plained they were ..tailing the 
morning fire with the bOOkfl that 
had been In the utile for years. 

The .student wasn't a eolleetnr, 
but she had a dollar'.-, worth of the 
plunger In her Hhe took one vol- 
ume lo the Library of Congress 
where It was Idenlllled a;. a rate 
first edition of Cooper's "The Last 
of the Mohican:. " Another copy ol 
ih. . mi. i-dii 1 r . r j recently had .'.old 
[or 13,200 

Again, a first edition of Edgar 
Allan I'oe'.s Tammet la uc," found 
tn an attic at Worcester, Mass.. 
brought $10,000, and wa.s Imme- 
diately resold al a piolil A Haiti 
more clerk picked up another copy 
of this edition in an old hook .shop 
and thereby cai ned more than he 
ever had 1 eceived In a year 

It Isn't necessary, however, to 
cultivate rubbish heaps and attics 
to make money from rare book.'. A 
rood "properly" |,s an excellent In 
ve .tiiieut and one wlilch ha the 
nnn 11. il i|iiallly of Increasing In 



value the longer It lingers In 0tM 
hands During the course of scv- 
1 ral years, a copy of Hlr I'hllllp 
Sidney's, "The Countess of Pem- 
broke's Arcadia" Jumped from 
SI. alio on I he 111 I re.ale to S7.a00, 
and finally to $8,25t) on the third 
change of hand', 

A Bhclley annotated "Queen 
Mali," bought for $0,000. was .old 
lo .feiome Kei n soon aftei ward tor 
$0,500 At the auction of Kern's 
possessions three year:, later, the 
volume wa.s knocked down lor 
$08,000 An original edition ol 
"Alice in Wonderland or an 
authentic manu.icrlpl Is about 
worth its weicht In uranium. 

Amateurs can specialize 

KOH the amateur who isn't in- 
I created In profit.-., or who doesn't 
care to spend too much money, 
there also remains an extensive 
field of operations amply stocked 
with adventure Many Interest n ir 
collections can be built up at little 
cost, with a bit of perseverance. 
Early books of North Carolina, 
Ohio, or the Oregon Territory are 
nfTcrlug .substantial lure., to many 
private collectors Collections of 
fishing and bunting publications 
have an attraction tor some. 

While there are recognized yard- 
sticks of value in the commercial 
rare book markets, the final price 
often is the product of an emo- 
tional .dilation al an auction or 
of the personalities Involved. 

Age d ell Is not ncci ai ily a 



prime clement unless It Is so 
great as to put the book In the In- 
cunabula, or Cradle Book class — or 
if It happens to be a first edition of 
some rare group of books, such as 
the first book printed in Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, or Cali- 
fornia. 

A rare book is Judged primarily 
on a basis of character It also 
should be In food condition, al- 
though there have been Instances 
where a perfect set of old books 
was outranked by another, frayed, 
but enriched with marginal notes 
written by a famous person Rare- 
ne.,. . however, rates at the top 

Although libraries In most cities 
now have rare book rooms, the 
lamest public collection In the 
country is in the Library of Con- 
gress. Its nucleus wa.s the Thomas 
.JelTerson library, bought by Con- 
gress In 1823. 

With the exception of the Voll- 
behr collection of Bibles, bought 
with a congressional appropria- 
tion, most of the more recently ac- 
rpiired treasures have been donated 
by private collectors. Including 
Mrs. John Boyd Thachcr. Mrs 
fU.uence Jones (donatoi ol the 
Henry James collection). Leasing 
J Rosenwald, the late Edward S. 
Ilarkness, and others. 

Among freak specimens In the 
library's air cooled, humidity-con- 
trolled vaults Is the world's small- 
est book, a quarter ol an Inch high 
and an eighth of an inch thick. 
This book Is a copy of "Rose Gar- 
den," by Omar, printed as a stunt 
by a Worcester, Mass., firm Then 
Ihere 1. the world .-, largest book, 
an elephantine edition of Audu- 
bon's Bird Book, three feet, three 
niche , high and two feet, two and 
a hall Inchc . wide The height wa.s 
determined by the stature of the 
turkey, largest bird portrayed In 
the lire-sized color Illustrations. 

An Incident of tire room's prac- 
tical value wa.s the saving of 
$1,000,000 lor a mldwestern rail- 
road shortly before World War II. 
At the time, the company was on 
the point id accepl me. a , .1 b.isi 
for a payment of past-due taxes, 
the present-day value of a large 
consignment of equipment of 
Civil War origin which had escaped 
taxation. 

The company decided lo ask the 
Rare Book room stall to search Ihe 
government's historical manu- 
script collection The lost paper, 
ferreled out. revealed a value far 
below the present-day appraisal 
Tile court accepted the document 
as proof of the value al tire time 
the tax should have been paid. 

The paper saved the company 
$1,000,000 In I axes. 
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(Continued from page 38) 
standard substitutes or none at all. 
If this mass desertion Is not soon 
halted and reversed, then Ameri- 
can IQ will surely dwindle. 

Why the desertion? The answer 
Is simple: school teachers have 
long felt that they have been held 
In low pay and low community 
esteem. So. when the war opened 
new Job opportunities, they left 
the profession in droves. 

No solution of the problem is 
possible without adequate pay. 
But to attract talented personnel 
to the teaching profession, the 
public must develop a deeper ap- 
preciation of the dignity and im- 
portance of the training of the 
young. 

In settling the question of in- 
creasing or decreasing IQ. we may 
have implied that intelligence is 
all that is necessary for social 
progress. This is assuredly not the 
case. Thinking, like water, cannot 
rise above its source. With the best 
thinking, conclusions can be no 
better than the assumptions and 
the information on which they are 
based. 

How good, then, are the conclu- 
sions of the American people? A 
remark of the late Raymond Clap- 
per rings the bell here. He said, 
"Never overestimate the people's 
knowledge, nor underestimate 
their intelligence." 

Better information needed 

THERE Is no doubt that, on many 
issues, the public Is poorly in- 
formed. This fact Prof. Hadley 
Cantrll of Princeton University 
has best shown. He found that, in 
1943, only ten per cent of the pub- 
lic could correctly define "recipro- 
cal trade treaties." Only 16 per 
cent could give a correct defini- 
tion of a farm subsidy. One farmer 
thought it was some sort of a cover 
crop. Only 56 per cent could give 
a correct definition of "tariff." 
Seventy-two per cent did not 
know the method through which 
treaties are ratified. 

Antidemocratic groups who are 
contemptuous of the common man 
blur the distinction between in- 
telligence and Information, and 
have sought to use findings like 
these to ridicule the IQ of the 
public. 

The most recent and emphatic 
rebuttal to this kind of attack 
stems from a published Interview 
with the director of the Gallup 



poll. Dr. George H. Gallup was 
asked. Can the American people 
be trusted to arrive at decisions as 
sound and wise as the experts?" 
He summarized 15 years of polling 
experience with the flat state- 
ment: "They have been as right as 
the specialists and they have been 
right earlier." 

Gallup offered a host of exam- 
ples to prove his point. As early as 
1938 the population was opposed 
to our sending scrap Iron, oil, or 
gasoline to Japan. It took the Gov- 
ernment two years to catch up 
with the soundness of this Judg- 
ment. 

Before anyone in the Govern- 
ment suggested conscription, the 
the people favored the draft. The 
people favored lend-lease and the 
revision of the neutrality act long 
before Congress made up its mind. 

So, even if people are not loaded 
with all the detailed Tacts, with 
some basic information they can 
generally size up the situation and 
come to a sound conclusion. 

In discussing IQ it is important 
not to lose sight of the fact that 
the great group conflicts that 
threaten our civilization today are 
not battles between the bright and 
the stupid. Every cause seems to 
have a similar range of IQ's among 
its advocates. Divisions lie rather 
in assumptions, in ideologies and 
in presumed facts. 

The past war was not fought be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots 
of IQ. 

Our leaders, we probably feel, 
were generally above the average 
in intelligence. What about the 
German leaders? It Is easy to give 
in to the human frailty of damning 
the dissenting as stupid. But the 
prison psychologist at the Nurem- 
berg trial, G. M. Gilbert, gives us 
the answer in his "Nuremberg 
Diary," from which we have culled 
some revealing figures on IQ's of 
these Nazi Leaders: 
HJalmar Schacht 143 
Herman Goering 138 
Karl Doenltz 138 
Franz von Papen 134 
Joachim von Ribbentrop 129 
Wilhelm Keitel 129 
Albert Speer 128 
Alfred Jodl 127 
Alfred Rosenberg 127 
Walther Funk 124 
Rudolph Hess 120 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner 113 
Julius Streicher 106 
Since average intelligence em- 
braces IQ's of 90 to 110. all the 
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German leaders except Strelcher 
were above average, some consid- 
erably so. 

So, to reduce group conflicts and 
solve the problems of our day, we 
must not only be concerned with 
the efficiency with which people 
operate their mental switchboards, 
but also with the truth of the as- 
sumptions and facts that they 
plug in. Sound conclusions require 
both logical thinking and correct 
premises. 

Why do people often think from 
questionable assumptions and in- 
adequate information? The diag- 
nosis is simple, though the remedy 
is not. People think from errone- 
ous assumptions because from in- 
fancy they are infected by myths, 
dogmas, and superstitions hang- 
ing over from prescientiflc eras of 
the past. 

These myths take particularly 
firm hold when they are drummed 
in by demagogues — as the Aryan 
myth of blood. The direction of 
solutions is to develop a science of 
human relations that will parallel 
our technological achievements. 
Then, in the sphere of public 
affairs, the reliable authority of 
scientific method can eventually 
supplant the dogmatic and cor- 
ruptible authority of persons and 
institutions. 

Following personal interests 

SO much for misguided assump- 
tions. But why do people fail to 
become informed when science has 
already made the facts available? 
The problem here psychologists like 
to speak of as one of ego-involve- 
ment. The citizen is absorbed in his 
prize petunias or his doctor bills, 
but he hasn't yet developed a 
similar concern over the economic 
health of Greece. This despite the 
demonstrable impact the latter has 
on his life and fortune. What is 
needed here are adequate tech- 
niques of making the socially sig- 
nificant personally important. 
Psychologists are working on the 
job. 

If we can succeed in getting the 
people ego-involved in using their 
intelligence on socially significant 
problems with scientifically verifi- 
able premises, a new era could 
dawn. 

Men might discover that, be- 
neath those present cleavages that 
loom so deep, human beings, by 
virtue of their all being human, 
have fundamental ends in com- 
mon. With widespread apprecia- 
tion of this, it is not too much to 
hope that we may finally attain an 
era of real democracy and lasting 
peace. 
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You, Too, Con Be Called "Senator" 



(Continued from page 52) 
it you want to. You can even be 
helpful to them. 

Covering a legislature Is fun but 
not easy. The thing is so personal- 
ized. Reporters often are shunned, 
brushed away or denied access to 
facts purely because their papers 
are fighting the majority or the 
minority as the case may be. In a 
typical state legislature a reporter 
is on his own and, if occasionally 
he literally listens at a keyhole in 
a manner quite undignified and 
unethical, he can't be blamed. 

One night a news service man 
talked me into pulling a Hawkshaw 
at a highly secret, highly guarded 
caucus of the House majority. We 
were both in bad with the major- 
ity leadership at the moment. Our 
"pipelines" had been deserting the 
caucus, too, and that made it 
tougher. All that was up for con- 
sideration was impeachment of 
the governor — just a little matter 
like that. 

Eavesdropping on caucus 

THAT day, this enterprising col- 
league had fumbled through the 
bowels of the big hotel where ev- 
erything went on, and had discov- 
ered a thin, wallboard door be- 
tween the caucus room and the 
boiler room. It was nailed shut, he 
said, but awfully thin. He was con- 
vinced that, if we stood beside the 
boilers, we'd have practically front 
row seats at the performance be- 
hind the door. So we sneaked down 
there and stood with the sweat 
pouring off us like marbles. It was 
approximately 27 degrees below 
zero outside. Inside we were slowly 
stewing to death. 

Suddenly the door we thought 
was nailed shut flew open in our 
faces. I whirled around and legged 
it for a flight of stairs— the wrong 
stairs. I wound up in the hotel 
kitchen, surrounded by chefs, 
cooks, salad choppers and dish- 
washers. The dining room door was 
closed for the night. To get back to 
the hotel, dripping wet as I was, 
without coat or hat, I had to leave 
through the kitchen employes' 
entrance and run two blocks to the 
main entrance. That cured me of 
such foolish practices. 

And the people you'll meet — 

The characters I've met among 
state legislators who pleasantly 
clutter my memory — 

There was the law graduate who 
had never practiced; a distin- 



guished son of a distinguished 
family, socially and otherwise, 
who preferred to be a potato farm- 
er and had more potatoes than all 
Ireland at its best- and who pre- 
ferred to dress for all occasions in 
high laced boots, flannel shirt and 
tan macklnaw. 

There was the ex-bootlegger and 
slot machine princeling whose col- 
leagues held their noses. Three 
sessions later he was the majority 
leader— sheer merit, plus the most 
absolute fidelity to his given word. 
He had come into the House in a 
surprise election as a known "radi- 
cal." It was hinted he was a Com- 
munist. He made little secret of his 
dislike for the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Before he died a few years 
later, he had learned and admitted 
that business men were not ad- 
dicted to dining on the children 
of the poor, and he had become a 
popular speaker at chambers of 
commerce and service clubs In the 
"big cities" of the state where he 
had once sworn no good people 
ever lived. 

There was the pious-looking lit- 
tle character who hadn't made a 
speech in three sessions. One day 
he rose and addressed the House 
passionately on what he called 
the "sawdust trust." It seemed that 
butchers and gentlemen In the ice 
business were being held up on 
sawdust prices. A startled assem- 
bly listened to this remarkable 
harangue for 15 minutes, at which 




point the honorable member 
pitched forward on his face. An 
examination revealed him to be as 
highly intoxicated as a man can be 
and still survive. 

There was the hot-headed young 
majority whip who broke all rules 
of courtesy one day by advising the 
minority leader to "sit down and 
shut up. We've got the power, and 
we're gobig to use it." Three years 
later they campaigned ror the 
same ticket. 

There was a speaker of the 
House who so despised the legal 
profession he swore he'd not name 
a single lawyer on the House 
judiciary committee. So he picked 
out a batch of farmers, a haber- 
dasher or two, a salesman and a 
clergyman. Was it his fault that 
the clergyman turned out to have 
practiced law successfully and ex- 
tensively before donning the cloth? 

Parliamentary complications 

THERE was the absolute dim-wit 
who couldn't follow parliamentary 
procedure and for whose benefit 
the majority leader worked out a 
set of signals. If the leader arose 
and turned to the right. Mr. Dim 
Wit was supposed to vote aye; to 
the left, nay. One day Mr. D. W. 
confided his problem to me. They 
were good signals, he said, but he 
was still confused. 

"Does the leader mean to his 
right or my right?" he asked. 

There was the lobbyist friend 
of everybody who had a working 
knowledge of more than a dozen 
languages, alive and dead, and 
used to take his notes in Sanskrit. 

I don't know why the life of state 
legislatures hasn't been Actionized 
more often. The taboo, maybe, 
which seems to forbid mentioning 
the names of political parties In 
fiction stories. But they've got ev- 
erything that fiction takes. Breath- 
less excitement; high tension; life 
under pressure and a fight against 
time. Sudden friendships made — 
and kept for always. Violent hates 
and prejudices but, above all, one 
thing: No man ever lasted long in 
a state legislature or accomplished 
much unless he kept his word to 
friend and foe alike. True in all 
politics, of course, but especially so 
In state assemblies. 

Faults they've got and faults 
they'll have. Party bosses pop up 
now and then and for a while at 
least dominate the show. For all 
that, the state legislature is a 
splendid shrine to renew one's 
faith in democracy. In government 
by representatives of the people, 
freely elected and governing them- 
selves by rule of the majority. 
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They Don't Wear Tails and Horns 



(Continued from page 45) 
Congress was to act intelligently. 
The portal-to-portal claims had a 
widely differing impact on such 
industries as mining, lumber and 
shipbuilding. 

In such tremendous economic 
clashes, the 531 members of Con- 
gress, representing every phase of 
American endeavor, act as an 
arbiter. 

The value of the Washington 
lobbyist in these matters is not 
that he may have wined and dined 
congressmen and obligated them 
to him, but that he has made a 
close study of Congress, knows its 
workings. He knows what argu- 
ment should be made to a particu- 
lar member and, quite likely, who 
should make it to him. The real 
campaigning or lobbying comes 
from the member's home district. 

No single lobbyist in Washington, 
in these modern times, is powerful 
enough in himself to put through 
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or to check any legislation. There 
are some who would like to give the 
impression that they can. This 
type, however, doesn't last long; 
neither do those who brag indis- 
creetly about their friends in high 
places. 

The seasoned business lobbyist 
keeps a tab on the voting records of 
members and advises his clients on 
their attitude toward business. He 
will urge his clients to get behind 
a member who has been friendly 
and who may be having a hard fight 
for reelection. Occasionally he may 
go into a member's district in 
campaign time to work for or 
against him. This Is not done too 
frequently, because If the oppo- 
nent finds it out, he can raise the 
cry of outside interests trying to 
tell his people how to vote. 

This alert lobbyist also watches 



the assignments to those commit- 
tees which handle measures af- 
fecting his industry. And he will 
most certainly protest to the House 
and Senate leaders when a preju- 
diced member is appointed be- 
cause, while the member may not 
have influence at first, he may rise 
to the chairmanship through the 
seniority rule. 

Lobbying perhaps could not 
have been so easily justified in 
other years when our national life 
was less complicated. But it has 
become highly organized now, 
what with the national Govern- I 
ment reaching out into every nook 
and cranny of the land. Lobbyists 
thus have become an important 
part of government. 

Officials lobby, too 




AND, along with the growth of 
the registered lobbyist has come 
another variety in increasing 
number — the government lobby- 
ist. Members of this group will 
deny heatedly that their activi- 
ties fall in a class with the regis- 
tered brethren, but it is a fact. 
The group includes government 
officials who fight all economies, 
other officials who oppose the 
transfer of any of their units to 
another agency, and those who put 
on the pressure for an administra- 
tion measure. 

It will be recalled that the State 
Department was most vigorous in 
opposing the proposed curtailment 
of its Voice of America overseas 
broadcasts. The Interior Depart- 
ment raised a loud squawk when 
some of its reclamation projects 
were in danger of getting the econ- 
omy ax, and the Treasury sang 
the blues when ils proposed budget 
was threatened with pruning, say- 
ing that the customs service would 
suffer and that, smugglers would 
run wild along the Canadian bor- 
der. 

Kefauver and Levin deplore in 
their book the practice of lobby- 
ists getting up parties of congress- 
men to attend the trial run of a 
new steamship or the opening of 
a plant. Industry spends millions 
of dollars for a new ship or a new 
plant, as well as for good will, and 
there Is no doubt that they want 
the good will of Congress. 

And, while there are lobbyists 
who keep a list of feminine tele- 
phone numbers, they say the list 
is for the entertainment of visiting 
clients — not for congressmen. 
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Revolution Hits the Barnyard 



(Continued from page 49) 
heating unit that will permit far- 
rowing without heavy loss of 
pigs due to cold killing them. This 
nursery also will have an escape 
chamber for young pigs that other- 
wise might be crushed by having 
the sow lie down on them. 

Buildings will become more 
flexible, too, thus lending them- 
selves more readily to changing 
conditions. 

Elmer F. Clark, sales engineer for 
the Butler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, cites the case of a farmer 
who has been raising poultry In a 
sectional type of steel building 70 
feet long. He wants to raise fewer 
poultry, shift to hogs. So he buys 
two more ends, divides the building 
and starts raising hogs in the new- 
er section. He will be much better 
off than a neighbor who Is using 
old horse stalls in a two-story barn 
for hog farrowing. 

Better houses, too 

FARM homes won't be left un- 
touched by this coming revolution. 
Many are in need of moderniza- 
tion. The census of agriculture 
taken in 1940 showed fewer than 
20 per cent of rural farm homes 
had running water, others lacked 
bathroom and indoor toilet facili- 
ties. For those who own farms 
but don't work them, improved liv- 
ing conditions will lead to more 
satisfied tenants. 



There is room for improvement 
ID the location or farm buildings 
and in their interior arrange- 
ments. On many farms, buildings 
have been erected here or there as 
the need arose, with no thought of 
efficiency. A number of time and 
motion studies made recently by 
agricultural engineers showed that 
better location and arrangement 
of buildings could mean a large 
saving in time and money. For ex- 
ample, Purdue University applied 
the results of time and motion 
studies made on Indiana farms to 
hog house design. It was revealed 
that it took a labor expenditure of 
only 1.7 man-hours to raise a 225 
pound hog, while the average 
Indiana farmer worked five to 
seven hours to make marketable 
a fair-sized hog. 

One suggested improvement was 
to put all farm work buildings un- 
der one roof. This plan was ad- 
vanced by Frank Reynolds, In 
charge of agricultural extension 
work for Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Corporation. The latter concern 
and the University of Wisconsin's 
College of Agriculture are cooper- 
ating on a project to determine the 
merits of various types of farm 
structures. Advocates of a single 
unit point out that time now- 
wasted walking between buildings 
would be saved, and that such a 
structure would be cheaper to 
build. 

The cost Issue is a prime factor 



to farmers today because lumber 
prices have risen to where steel and 
aluminum are able to compete. 
Wide publicity given the quonset 
hut during the war is helping to 
sell steel to farmers. Many quon- 
set huts are being used to house 
livestock and for the storage of 
machinery and crops, and as gen- 
eral utility buildings. 

More roofs of aluminum 

ALUMINUM'S largest use on farms 
is for roofing. An aluminum roof 
costs slightly more than steel, but 
lasts longer and has the advan- 
tage of deflecting heat. A mail 
order house in Chicago that sells 
such roofing says it makes build- 
ings as much as 15 per cent cooler 
on hot summer days. 

There are going to be changes, 
too, in farm building construction 
methods The farm market is ideal 
for prefabricated houses, barns 
and other buildings. Identical 
buildings, often frowned on by city 
dwellers, are accepted in rural 
areas where farms are so far from 
each other that it makes no differ- 
ence. When it comes to structures 
other than a farmer's home, the 
main consideration is a design 
that will permit the most work for 
the least money. 

The farm also is a fertile field for 
the prefab from a labor point of 
view. Prior to the war, if a farmer 
wanted a little building done he 
went into the nearest town and 
hired the local carpenter. High 
factory wages in the city during 
the war and even higher building 
pay now In urban areas have 
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drawn off many of these carpen- 
ters. Thus a small house that can 
be put up by the farmer himself, 
or a larger one that some firm 
will erect for him, is going to be re- 
ceived warmly. 

There are approximately 75 
Arms making prefabricated farm 
buildings. The price ranges from a 
few dollars for a single unit up to 
$20,000 for metal barns. 

Among those selling prefabs are 
lumber yards, cooperatives and 
mail order houses. Sears, Roebuck 
& Company offers smaller build- 
ings for poultry, hogs and general 
purposes. The buildings come in 
packages, each part stenciled to 
show where it belongs in the struc- 
ture. The sections are bolted to- 
gether. 

Research for better buildings 

WHILE much has been learned 
about farm building in the last few 
years, research promises many 
new things for early marketing. 
Building material firms, agricul- 
tural schools and the Government 
are all participating in this accel- 
erated research on farm struc- 
tures. 

At one extreme is the new gov- 
ernment-sponsored experiment at 
Columbia, Mo., where there's a two- 
chamber cow barn. One half is air 
conditioned, the other like an or- 
dinary barn. By varying tempera- 
ture, humidity, light and other 
conditions and comparing the milk 
output of the two groups of cows, 
researchers hope to learn the 
worth of new methods of insula- 
tion, ventilation and other related 
factors. At the other extreme are 
projects such as the one Republic 
Steel Corporation has on its 500 
acre field laboratory near Paris, 
Ky„ where it is testing steel in 
buildings typical of those found on 
ordinary farms. 

There are strong reasons to be- 
lieve that many new develop- 
ments in farm building will be put 
to early use. Increased farm in- 



come is expected to stimulate such 
action. Agricultural income has 
been going up for several years, 
and farm mortgage debt is re- 
ported at the lowest point in many 
years. Country savings banks re- 
port high deposits. 

It must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that farm wages also have 
gone up, and that this factor may 
cause some farmers to expand or 
rebuild more slowly than others. 

Twenty years ago a hired man 
could be had for $50 a month. To- 
day, the same type of worker may 
cost $200 per month. So there's a 
premium on doing things to 
whittle down farm man-hours. 

Wallace Ashby, in charge of the 
Department of Agriculture's divi- 
sion of farm structures, estimates 
7,000,000,000 man-hours of work 
are now required in and around 
farm buildings, or about one third 
of all farm labor requirements. 
"Much of this work," he says, 
"could be eliminated with proper 
design of buildings and farm- 
steads. Certainly it should be pos- 
sible to save 1,000,000,000 man- 
hours of this time each year." 

Big market for buildings 

ON THE basis of need alone, farm 
building could total $2,000,000,000 
a year for ten years. It isn't ex- 
pected to reach that high, but the 
Producers' Council, the national 
organization of building material 
makers, believes the next few years | 
will bring the strongest market for 
farm building products that this 
country has ever known. 

Farmers spent $450,000,000 an- 
nually for new buildings and for 
maintaining and modernizing old 
structures in the five years prior to 
the last war. They spent about 
$750,000,000 in 1946. Frank Piovia, 
economist and market analyst for 
the Producers' Council, estimates 
the total will reach $1,000,000,000 
this year. In 1949-51, he predicts it 
will top $1,250,000,000 annually, 
almost triple the prewar sum. 
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By PAUL D. GREEN 



L/URING one of the hottest days 
last summer, two husky men 
sweltered Inside William Penn's 
pants. They were inspecting the 
interior of the hollow metal statue 
of the Keystone State's founder 
high on top of Philadelphia's City 
Hall. The aeed monument long has 
been a source of worry to a group 
of citizens who believe it to be a 
hazard to passers-by. Esthetic 
values not being at stake, the two 
iron pants' surveyors recom- 
mended a little welding and patch- 
ing here and there to preserve 
William Penn for another decade 
or so. 

The perspiring surveyors were 
not surprised to find themselves in 
such surroundings. They were 
members of a family of five— the 
Fraads, who run the Allied Main- 
tenance Company of New York, 
and to them strange places are just 
the normal routine of business. 
The Fraads consist of Daniel, Sr., 
the 76-year-old president of the 
company: and his three sons, Wil- 
liam, the personnel director; and 
Henry and Daniel, Jr., the techni- 
cal and idea men. The last two 
were the ones in Penn's metal 
pantaloons. A fourth son, Lewis, is 
a pediatrician. 

The Allied Maintenance Com- 
pany Is one of the country's largest 
professional housekeeping firms, 
but its diversified activities go far 
afield from ordinary cleaning. The 
Fraads are prepared to clean any- 
thing from a shack to a skyscraper, 
if it pays. That includes scrubbing 
acres of stone floors: polishing 
miles of store counter glass; wash- 
ing thousands of windows, many 
at breath-taking heights; steam- 
blasting building exteriors and a 
number of other chores such as 
any housewife does, only on a 
larger scale. 

But Allied also gets into such 
fields as managing ball parks, act- 
ing as agents for Lloyd's of London 
on matters pertaining to building 
insurance, conducting surveys on 
maintenance problems, inventing 
and manufacturing new working 
tools, and producing chemicals for 
various cleaning jobs. 



Rather than try to define their 
activities more clearly, the Fraads 
prefer to consider themselves in 
the public relations business. 

"Looking after the public's com- 
fort, convenience and safety would 
seem to be the fundamentals of 
public relations." one of them ex- 
plained, "and we've been doing 
just that since the year of the big 
blizzard." 

Soon after arriving here from 
Europe in 1888, David Fraad and 
his 18-year-old son, now Daniel, Sr., 
landed jobs tending lanterns in 
the old Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion in Jersey City. Before long the 
cleaning and other maintenance 
work fell to their lot. They made 
friends fast and. when the new 
terminal between 32nd and 34th 
Streets in New York City was fin- 
ished in 1910, they got the main- 
tenance contract. 

As time went on they took on 
cleaning contracts for a number of 
Fifth Avenue mansions and sum- 
mer homes. Eventually banks and 
department stores were added to 
their operations. 

Allied has given the word "main- 
tenance'' a broad interpretation. 
Their thousands of employes per- 
form a multitude of services in 
widely scattered fields. For ex- 
ample, besides keeping several 
large department stores spic and 
span they also do such things as 
run the elevators, tend to the 
plumbing, heating and air condi- 
tioning, assist In storeroom work 
and. in one store, provide a liveried 
attendant to serve tea to tired 
women shoppers. 

The firm's same sweeping ap- 
proach to maintenance has been 
carried out in a number of banks 
and other institutions, including 
museums. 

Bank work can be interesting. 
One night, an excited cleaning 
lady called up her superintendent 
at the office. 

"Come right down to the bank, 
quick." she said. "I think there's 
going to be a holdup. I found a 
box of bullets." 

The superintendent hurried 
down, picking up a policeman on 
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for the next 5 or 10 years 



Imagine changing license 
plates only once in 5 to 10 
years. No more bard work or 
scraped knuckles in remov- 
ing plates. Just clip a little 
tag an them each year. No new number to memorize. 

It's already a fact in some slates. In Connecticut, 
"permanent" license plates issued in 1937 are nearly 
eleven years old. They are made of aluminum, you see. 
Can't rust. Painted numerals hold on tight. 

Because it saves money, the idea has swept to other 
states. Although "permanent" license plates may cost 
the state more than steel to start with, they show a 
saving the second year. Kach succeeding year piles up 



mure savings on material, handling and shipping costs. 

Lonely Pittairn Island helped make Aluminum License Plates 
passible . . .On a spray-swepi Pitcairn beach in the far 
Pacific is one of Alcoa's eleven testing stations where 
aluminum panels are exposed for studying corrosion 
and ways of overcoming it. Getting these facts helped 
Alcoa Research produce 
the kind of aluminum suit- 
able for your "permanent" 
aluminum license plates. 
Aluminum Company of 
America, 2125 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh I'J, Penna. Sales 
offices in r r> principal cities. 




MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 
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the way. The agitated woman 
pointed timidly to the "bullets." 
Examination revealed them to be 
rolls of nickels she had mistaken 
for shotgun shells. 

Allied's more prominent clean- 
up operations of the past, in addi- 
tion to Pennsylvania Station, in- 
clude the Statue of Liberty, and 
pavilions and expositions of the 
New York World's Fair. Mainte- 
nance work at airport terminal 
buildings is one of their latest un- 
dertakings. 

Operating boll parks 

THEIR most unusual jobs are the 
operation of Ebbets Field baseball 
park in Brooklyn and Yankee 
Stadium in the Bronx. 

When the jobs were taken on. a 
survey was made to determine re- 
pairs brought about by the use of 
wartime materials due to short- 
ages and general wear and tear. 
Some of these repairs were made 
by their own staff, others let out to 
contractors. In the continuing 
maintenance, Allied handles 
plumbing, painting, carpentry, 
masonry, electrical work, grounds- 
keeping and cleaning. It operates 
the scoreboards and night lighting 
systems, public address hookup 
and. at Ebbets Field only, also pro- 
vides the ushers, park police and 
ticket-takers. 

Allied introduced many innova- 
tions in the stadium maintenance 
program, one being a huge nylon 
sheet used to cover the infield 
when not in use and to take the 
place of the old tarpaulin, a fixture 
at most ball parks. The sheet is 
considerably lighter and easier to 
handle. Another service is the 
"vacuuming" of fields after a rain, 
using a machine that sucks up 
puddles of water. 

Under Allied's system of main- 
tenance, the old-fashioned char- 
woman is becoming as extinct as 
the cigar store Indian. Electric 
scrubbers, out-sized brooms and 
specially designed vacuum clean- 
ers with a bewildering assortment 
of attachments for getting at odd 
corners and behind radiators are 
pushing manual operations out of 
the picture. 

Besides having developed im- 
proved solvents for window-wash- 
ing. Allied came up recently with 
a plastic material which makes 
glass smudge-proof. This is con- 
sidered a boon to department 
stores with expensive "invisible'' 
glass show windows. 

Another mechanical creation is 
the "doodlebug.'' a vacuum cleaner 
designed to clean huge carpets 
on department store floors. The 



machine covers a two-foot area 
and dispatches the dirt back along 
a hose to a stationary bag. 

Sometimes the firm has to im- 
provise with manpower, too. An 
occasional winter assignment is 
shoveling snow from Pennsylvania 
Railroad property. The job some- 
times requires as many as 5.000 
shovelers. One day in 1945, that 
number was needed in a hurry. 
Allied came up with a novel form 
of labor recruitment. Half-minute 
"spots" were taken on a number 
of small radio stations in the area, 
some of them sandwiched in for- 
eign language programs. The 
response was prompt. 

During the war there was an 
urgent need for cleaners, and get- 
ting manpower was a daily prob- 
lem. An Allied executive struck 
up a conversation one day in a 
Manhattan restaurant with a Bri- 
tish sailor whose ship was in port 
The latter bemoaned the ill luck 
that gave him liberty with no 
money in his pockets. Allied's man 
got an idea. 

"How would you like to make a 
few extra dollars tonight, cleaning 
a department store?" he asked the 
sailor. 

"Gor blimey. I sure would," came 
the prompt reply. "And so would 
a bunch of my mates." 

The Allied man agreed to wait 
while the English seaman sprinted 
around the corner. After a few 
minutes the latter returned with a 
score of buddies. 

While Allied was troubled from 
time to time by a dearth of clean- 
ers, the firm also has been bothered 
by an overabundance of other 
things — among them pigeons. 
These birds have been a nuisance 
around Penn Station for years, and 
various futile methods have been 
employed to dispose of them. Once, 
Allied put a $5 reward on the head 
of one bold bird that eluded cap- 
ture for months, until finally man- 
aging to get out by himself. 

An understandable cleaning 
problem at Penn Station is chew- 
ing gum. Allied's workers remove 
about three buckets of gum wads 
dropped dally by some of the half- 
■n ill ion people who pass through 
the terminal. Elbow grease and a 
good scraper have been found most 
effective. 

And. while Allied prides itself on 
using efficient cleaning methods, 
the public never passes up a chance 
to kibitz a job. Well-meaning per- 
sons are eternally offering sugges- 
tions One woman, believing the 
old adage that cleanliness begins 
at home, offered to produce a hair 
tonic to "dress up" one of the 
firm's mop jockeys. 
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Lines Busy — 6,200 of Them 



(Continued from page 41) 
hamlets but even in the big cities. 

The battle was on and it was a 
lively fracas. When independents 
offered rates below Bell s, the lat- 
ter retaliated by still lower charges. 
There were even instances in 
which Bell gave free service or 
offered premiums as inducements 
for telephone installation orders. 

It was, however, a productive 
tight that brought the industry out 
of its swaddling clothes. In 14 
years after the independents start- 
ed up, 6.000.000 new telephones 
went into service. By 1915, Bell had 



5.300 exchanges, the Independents 
had 16,000; Bell and independents 
were competing in 1,000 localities, 
and in about 600 towns independ- 
ents were competing with each 
other. 

The race might have gone on but 
then came long distance telephony. 
Now the public demanded inter- 
connection between companies 
without regard to ownership, and 
government agencies stepped in to 
help get the industry together. 
Bell companies bought competing 
independents and, in other in- 
stances, independents bought up 
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Switchboord of the Corbondole exchange of the Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Company as it was in 1919 and as it is today 




Bell companies. Dual service was 
largely eliminated and the Inter- 
connecting system of today was set 
up, allowing any subscriber to 
reach any other. 

Despite their small size, it is 
notable that independents were re- 
sponsible for some of the major 
developments in telephony. Some 
50 years ago. (or example, Almon 
B. Strowger, a Kansas City under- 
taker, got riled because the opera- 
tor kept telling customers his line 
was busy when, he Insisted, it 
wasn't. Strowger took a collar box. 
a bunch of pins and a pencil and 
worked out the model for the auto- 
matic dial telephone system A 
manufacturer for the independent 
industry— the Automatic Electric 
Company of Chicago — produced 
the first equipment. And it was an 
independent company in La Porte. 
Ind., that gave the system its first 
test. Thereafter, beginning at the 
turn of the century and for 20 
years, scores of independents 
adopted the system before it was 
officially accepted by Bell. 

Improvements by independents 

INDEPENDENTS, too, were first to 
introduce harmonic automatic 
ringing, combination bell-in-base 
handset, and the cradle-type tele- 
phone. Indeed, while there is con- 
siderable cooperation with Bell on 
technical developments, a good 
part of the strength of the inde- 
pendent industry lies In the fact 
that it has its own development 
and manufacturing facilities. 

If this seems inconsistent with 
the fact that to date only 33 per 
cent of telephones in independent 
systems are dial and many of the 
remainder are the old crank- em- 
up magneto party-line telephones, 
you must consider the quirks of 
phone service in rural areas. 

Only a few months ago, one com- 
pany got complaints from sub- 
scribers: their phones didn't ring. 
A lineman found that a farm 
woman had knitted herself a cap 
designed to hold her telephone re- 
ceiver constantly to her ear so she 
could listen In on neighbors' talk 
while she sat and crocheted or 
peeled potatoes. She hadn't figured 
that, as long as she kept her re- 
ceiver off its hook, no other tele- 
phone could ring. 

Not a few farmers have hurried 
into town on getting the news that 
old magneto party-line phones 
were about to be changed for new 
ones which, although they might 
still be party lines, had selective 
ringing so that only the phone of 
the individual called was signaled. 

"My old woman," they usually 
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say, "wants me to tell you our 
phone conies out entirely if you 
Interfere with her social life." 

But It looks like a lot that's new 
is about to pop. Indeed, it would 
seem that the independents are 
working up to some revolutionary 
changes. 

For one thing, telephone service 
has become more important in 
rural areas. People who never 
wanted service before want it now. 
Between 1940 and 1945, U. S. farms 
decreased 200,000 in number, yi-t 
the number having telephones in- 
creased by about 300,000. 

One reason more farmers want 
phones is the breakdown of rural 
isolation. A gradual process over 
the years, it was markedly height- 
ened by the war. 

Service seems less cosily 

THERE'S also the relative declin- 
ing cost of service. It is a compara- 
tive decline but none the less real. 
A couple of dollars a month for 
service may have looked expensive 
some years ago but it seems rea- 
sonable today. 

One revolutionary change cen- 
ters about the dial system. Dial, of 
course, isn't new but its increasing 
feasibility now for more companies 
— particularly the tiny ones — is. 

Take the Farmers Telephone 
Company at New Haven, Iowa. 
Until recently. New Haven had 105 
magneto stations of 1909 vintage. 
The company was operating at a 
loss, the plant was worn out, and 
power lines put in by the Rural 
Electrification Administration 
were making matters even worse 
by noising up old grounded tele- 
phone lines. 

The original investment had 
been $4,500. To rebuild the plant 
and convert to dial would take five 
times that amount. It seemed an 
inconceivable proposition. Yet, 
when people in the community 
were approached, they were will- 
ing to go along and pay the cost in 
increased rates. 

The exchange was converted to 
dial at the end of 1945. Now, New 
Haven — a little unincorporated 
town with ten business Arms — has 
the first fully dial-operated inde- 
pendent exchange in northeastern 
Iowa. Before dial was installed, 
$1.75 a month was the highest rate. 
Now subscribers pay $3 for business 
service, $2.50 for private-line resi- 
dence service and $2.25 for two- 
party residence service. 

Already there are 50 per cent 
more subscribers. Local calling rate 
per subscriber has tripled, toll busi- 
ness has doubled. Last summer 
men from other independents in- 



the New Haven exchange, 
the record, and after reflec- 
tion, went off with plans boiling. 

Plans are boiling all the more for 
conversion to dial because of a new 
automatic development. One prob- 
lem faced by small Independents 
who want to go dial is that, even 
after local calls are handled auto- 
matically, an operator must be 
maintained for toll calls. In some 
cases, it's been possible to leave the 
dial exchange unattended and ar- 
range for automatic switching of 
toll calls to a nearby exchange of 
another company which keeps an 
operator to handle the toll calls of 
several independents on a fee basis. 

But the new development may 
make this unnecessary. It's called 
"subscriber toll dialing," was origi- 
nated by the independents and has 
been introduced successfully in 
southern California. The subscrib- 
er dials his own toll call, the call is 
automatically timed and ticketed, 
the charges computed and the bill 
sent to the company office with no 
human action at the exchange. 

Other big changes are brewing. 
A basic problem of many inde- 
pendents is that of coverage. Thou- 
sands of rural families live so far 
away from a population center that 
running telephone lines from the 
town's exchange out to individual 
farms is prohibitively expensive. 

Phoning by power lines 

RECENTLY, however, telephone 
conversations have been transmit- 
ted over power lines. In the experi- 
mental stage for a long time, the 
process is now in practical use. 
Engineering work has been com- 
pleted and seven commercial proj- 
ects in six states are operating. Five 
Bell companies, two independents, 
four rural power systems financed 
by REA and three private power 
companies are parties to the in- 
stallations. 

Each subscriber, along with a 
regular telephone instrument, gets 
a small box full of electronic tubes 
much like those in a table radio. 
The tubes produce a high fre- 
quency current. This current rides 
along a power line, hops off at any 
desired spot, then shoots along a 
pair of telephone wires that run 
into the premises of the called 
party. 

Another important development, 
also to bridge the gap between the 
exchange and outlying subscribers 
without putting up miles of tele- 
phone line, is radio telephony. Al- 
ready eight families on isolated 
ranches around Cheyenne Wells, 
Colo., are being served. 

Each subscriber gets a telephone. 
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a radio receiver and transmit- 
ter, and two antennae The radio- 
telephone works like any party - 

line. 

The Installation was made by 
Bell but technical observers were 
along from the independents. Bell 
la licensing apparatus manufac- 
turers to make the equipment for 
the Independent industry. 

Such are the tools likely to mean 
much change in rural telephone 
service. They may bring with them 
some changes in the industry set- 
up as well because they present a 
problem of capital 

Plants are modernizing 

ONE independent company at the 
| end of the war figured it would 
spend $400,000 over the next five 
years for plant modernization and 
enlargement. Today it has revised 
its figures upward to $3,000,000. 
That company, along with many 
others, is sound and can obtain 
readily the needed capital. 

But raising money will be a prob- 
lem for some and there are those 
who foresee that, in the next ten 
years, a number of the smallest and 
I most antiquated companies will 
have to merge or be taken over by 
larger independents. 

In any case, better telephone 
service is bound to come. It's im- 
portant. Recently a Cheyenne 
Wells rancher got a throat infec- 
tion and nearly died. As his wife 
reports, if this had happened be- 
fore the radiotelephone had made 
possible service to their isolated 
location, she would have had no 
choice but to put him in a car, race 
to the doctor in town miles away 
With the radiotelephone, she called 
the doctor, got instructions, re- 
lieved her husband. 

But the improvement in ruial 
service has other implications. It 
I will be a factor to a growing num- 
, ber of business men who are de- 
centralizing their enterprises. Re- 
cently, General Electric announced 
that, in 18 months, its plants went 
i from 36 in 29 cities to 93, with most 
of the new ones built in small 
towns. 

Other companies such as du 
Pont, U. S. Rubber. Aluminum 
Company, Philco are also decen- 
tralizing There's a trend, too, for 
smaller companies now located in 
cities to move their one-unit enter- 
prises into the country, and many 
new companies are starting up in 
rural areas. A recent Indiana sur- 
vey showed that, of 248 new manu- 
facturing plants set up in the state 
since V-J Day. 76 per cent located 
in cities and towns with less than 
100.000 population and 56 per cent 



set up in communities of less than 
25.000 

These potentialities may explain 
why young men are still going into 
the independent telephone busi- 
ness "The Independent telephone 
industry.'' says H. V. Bozell, pre.sl 
dent of General Telephone Corpo- 
ration, "is going to do a lot more 
growing and so. along with it, are a 
lot of bright young men." 

Independent telephone men like 
to talk about B. L Fisher as an 
example of where a young man can 
go in the industry Fisher, now 68, 
was a schoolteacher in Franklin 
County, Va., when he was 19 While 
teaching, he bought a country 
store Rocky Mount, the county 
seat, had no telephone service so 
the business men got together and 
arranged to have a plant built. 
Fisher, as a sideline, undertook to 
keep the lines out his way in re- 
pair at 15 cents an hour. 

He took a three-year telephone 
engineering correspondence course 
and finished it In six months With 
a mechanical leaning and business 
sense, it wasn't long before he 
Improved and extended service, 
bought the telephone plant and 
then set out to acquire and mod- 
ernize neighboring exchanges. 

Fisher built up his original prop- 
erty of 35 lines into ten exchanges 
with 4.898 stations and gross rev- 
enues of S307.327. All of his tele- 
phones are dial-operated and have 
been for some time. Now his com- 
pany has been one of the first to 
go in for toll dialing. 

"The opportunities for the indi- 
vidual today." says Clyde Bailey, 
executive vice president of the 
U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, "are just as great as when 
Fisher began his career." 

Opportunity in telephones 

NO less enthusiastic is R. A. Lump- 
kin, president of the Association, 
and president of his own indepen- 
dent company with more than 
30.000 subscribers. "We haven't 
yet scratched the surface of tele- 
phone possibilities." Lumpkin says. 

Independents are going to serve 
more people. And they're going to 
serve them in more ways. There will 
be new revenue-producing serv- 
ices. And there is likely to be a new 
concept of the telephone in the 
home: not just one phone per resi- 
dence but a phone In every room " 
Even without waiting for the 
new concept, some revolutionary 
changes are slated m the industry 
They may have significance for 
your business. Indeed, they may 
make you want to get into the tele- 
phone business yourself. 
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The Old West relives again in tiny figurines blaied out of metal 



The Blow Torch Ace 




I EN years ago. Floyd 
F.Nichols was a repair- 
man and welder in a 
garage and farm tool 
shop at David City, 
Neb. Then he began 
doing things with an 
acetylene torch- 
mostly making tiny 
statues and figurines 
depicting the Old West, 
only Floyd was doing 
them differently. His 
torch was building the 
small figures drop by 
drop, even to the fin- 
est detail. 

Soon tourists and travelers who 
dropped in to have their cars re- 
paired began to notice Nichols' 
extraordinary workmanship, asked 
to buy some. Nichols, a modest 
midwesterner, didn't have any 
idea what his art was worth: he 
had only been making the objects 
in his spare time as a hobby. 

One day an elderly man and his 
chauffeur drove up to the shop for 
a grease job. The man got out to 
stretch his legs while the chauffeur 
drove the car over to the grease 
rack. Walking around the shop, 
the man noticed a three-inch-high, 
four-horse stagecoach and cowboy 
shooting at pursuing Indians, 
mounted on a common metal base. 
Almost instantly his legs took on a 
new nimbleness and he rushed 
back to Nichols, who was working 
on his car. 

"Young man, 1 ' he began, "where 
did you get that stagecoach?" 

"I sculptured it, sir," Nichols re- 
plied casually. 

"Will you sell it? I'll give you 
$1,000 for it." Before Nichols had a 
chance to frame a reply, the man 




Nichols 



peeled off ten S100 bills. 

Nichols was still 
scratching his head in 
bewilderment long aft- 
er the customer had 
driven away. He hadn't 
realized that the acety- 
lene torch that had 
been forging these tiny 
figurines was also forg- 
ing a new kind of free- 
dom for him. 

Instead of doing his 
sculpturing in spare 
time, his newly earned 
SI. 000 made it possible 
for him to convert his 
hobby into a full-time job. 

Floyd F. Nichols is the only sculp- 
tor of record who uses a torch to 
turn out a work of art. The job is 
slow and painstaking because he 
uses several different kinds of 
metal for color effect. Nothing is 
missing in detail from a figure, 
from the cloven hoof of a roped 
steer to droppings on the prairie. 

There apparently is nothing 
Nichols cannot sculpture just by 
looking at a photograph or paint- 
ing. Often he pictures an object 
in his mind, then goes to work with 
his torch. He uses no wire or 
framework, just the torch and a 
pair of goggles and a welder's rod. 

In his re-creation oi the Old 
West, Nichols has added a third 
dimension through his skill at 
blending metals. 

His art sells for from $50 to $1 ,500, 
and his clientele reads like pages 
from "Who's Who." With all his 
new success, Nichols remains a 
modest midwesterner, even though 
his old torch is blazing his way to 
undreamed of fame and fortune. 

— Pearl P. Puckett 
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plaint. In some places parking 
signs are too few or too compli- 
cated to be understood readily. But 
the fact remains that a great deal 
of illegal parking continues. 

The nation's parking problem 
also costs lives. In 1945, for in- 
stance, eight per cent of the pedes- 
trians killed and ten per cent of 
those injured walked from behind 
parked cars. 

Discussion of such accidents 
often renews the controversy over 
whether angle or parallel parking 
is the more desirable- 



conclusion that curb parking alone 
won't solve the problem. They be- 
lieve the answer lies In off-street 
parking — on, beneath or above the 
ground. 

The big problem is to find the 
space. Merchants know that a 
woman whose feet hurt from tour- 
ing store aisles Is unhappy when 
she has to walk several blocks to 
her parked car. 

The Ideal solution is in Ottumwa, 
la.: population. 31,570. One block 
from the business district is a 1.000 
car lot. built with one year's city 



leases on parking lot space. 

Where parking lot space Is avail- 
able only on "fringe" areas of busi- 
ness districts, merchants, city gov- 
ernments or transit companies 
or combinations of these — have 
tried shuttle bus service. This has 
succeeded In many cities, includ- 
ing Cleveland, Denver. Atlanta. 
Detroit and Washington 

Both large and small cities have 
used free parking lots to help lick 
the problem. Kansas City, Kan., for 
Instance, has six strategically lo- 
cated downtown lots, supported 80 
per cent by the business establish- 
ments which benefit directly from 
them. And Hickory, N. C, with a 
population of 13,487, found that a 
municipal lot boosted merchants' 
business. 

After a large drugstore chain in- 
spected Kalamazoo, Mich., and de- 
cided not to locate a store there 
because of the parking situation, 
the city and its business men took 
action. Result: a 400 car lot which, 
among other things, encouraged a 
department store to abandon plans 
for a suburban branch and enlarge 
its downtown location Instead. 

Stores can draw auto trade 

FREQUENTLY groups of store- 
keepers have established coop- 
eratively operated block-Interior 
parking lots. In some of these 
cases the stores have display win- 
dows and entrances facing the 
back-door parking areas and find 
they draw as much or more busi- 
ness than frontdoors and windows- 
Having been pronounced econom- 
ically sound, the blocK-lnterlor lot 
is becoming increasingly popular 

Most fortunate, of course, are 
those stores that have garages at- 
tached or have them on lots near- 
by Downtown Philadelphia man- 
aged to block its westward decen- 
tralization when it replaced old 
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Piano Row with modern Girarc 
Center, which includes parking 
space for 625 cars. Baltimore's 
plans for replacing its old midtown 
Lexington Market with a new one 
costing $2,000,000 call for parking 
facilities for 800 cars. 

San Francisco is the most not- 
able example of a city that went 
underground to find more park- 
ing space. Built with the aid of an 
$850,000 Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan, its municipal 
garage under Union Square can 
park 1,700 cars. 

Detroit contemplates building a 
1,000 car garage under broad 
Washington Boulevard. And New 
York City's $25,000,000 proposal for 
lickirg the parking puzzle calls for 
three underground garages. Cleve- 
land has a large one under Public 
Square. 

As for garages alone, the open- 
sided ones are becoming much 
more popular than those com- 
pletely enclosed, because they cost 
roughly only one-third as much 
per car to build. 

Where garages and other types 
of parking facilities are discussed, 
the argument over public vs. pri- 
vate ownership usually is heard. 
Private enterprise contends that 
business men are not eager to in- 
vest money when there is the 
threat of the city entering the 
parking business in competition 
with them. This threat, it is argued, 
has retarded construction of more 
privately operated parking facili- 
ties in many cities. 

Public ownership advocates 
argue that private enterprise has 



not and will not provide enough 
parking facilities — because of un- 
certain profit prospects — so cities 
must do the job. Besides, they add, 
parking has reached the public 
utility stage and, moreover, can 
make money for cities. 

Some cities, such as Chicago, ap- 
pear to have partly side-stepped 
this controversy by having publicly 
built parking facilities operated by 
private management. 

Encouraging places to park 

ONE proposal for increasing the 
number of privately owned facili- 
ties is for cities to encourage them 
with tax rebates or lower assess- 
ments. A supporting argument is 
that parking is a service benefiting 
the whole community. However, 
transit companies, whose business 
generally improves as the parking 
problem becomes worse, oppose 
this idea. 

Other cities, meanwhile, are try- 
ing still another remedy — zoning 
regulations requiring new con- 
struction to include parking facili- 
ties. A Miami ordinance, for ex- 
ample, requires future auditor- 
iums, theaters and churches to 
provide one parking space for each 
ten seats. New stores will have to 
provide off-street parking and 
loading platforms. 

Like an anxious father con- 
fronted suddenly with the actions 
of a neglected child who has be- 
come a family menace, cities are 
willing to spend money and do 
anything else they can to correct 
the parking problem. 



Annual Report in Reverse 

THOUGH most annual corporate 
reports are directed primarily to 
stockholders and investors, a re- 
cent report of the American Type 
Founders of Elizabeth, N. J., is an 
exception. It was written for the 
"men and women of ATF." 

Not only is this report for em- 
ployes, it is in large part by them. 
Employes in the several plants 
were polled as to what they wanted 
to know about the company. From 
questions and suggestions re- 
ceived, the publication was com- 
piled. 

Except for a spread on "what we 
took in and how it was spent dur- 
ing the year," the report is in the 
form of cartoons showing such 
things as company aims; products 
and organization of the firm and 
subsidiaries; obligations to em- 
ployes, customers and stockhold- 
ers: and how a dollar was spent. 
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We Can't Afford a Depression 



production, the normal uork'.nu of 
competitive force | mav drive prices 
far below the coat o! production 
which. In the case of the individual 

farmer, is the cost of living. 
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Limiting flexibility 

THESE new policies relating to 
farm prices and to labor are not 
to be condemned because they In- 



llmlt Its flexibility and thereby 
impede the process whereby we 
once recovered from depression. 
That process Is doomed In any 
event The American people will 
never again tolerate the hardships 
which a serious depression entails 
These policies are a part of a slow- 
ly evolving program In which we 
grope for the secret of using sus- 
tained purchasing power to count- 
eract deflationary forces before 
they draw us Into real depression. 

Wp cfo not yet know whether we 
are on the right road. If we are. a 
business recession at this time 
would be curbed before doing much 
damage. The point is that it would 
not be curbed and recovery would 
not be Induced by the process of 
adjustment of production costs 
which took place in 1921. 

Another important price-area In 
which much price rigidity has de- 
veloped since World War I is in the 
ad ministered -price Industries. 



the 
In- 



rles to tl 



It with some particularity. 

The original theories of the op- 
erations of a competitive economy 
contemplated a business world In 
which there were many producers, 
no one of whom controlled so large 
a volume of the output that the 
market price would be much af- 
fected by his own decision about 
his own volume of production. Un- 
der these circumstances, the 
economist said, each competitor 
would try to enlarge his profits by 
increasing his production. 

This description of a competitive 
business has been true of agricul- 
ture to this time. No farmer can 
sustain a falling market by reduc- 
ing his own crops; indeed, the 
lower his prices fall, the more he 
must try to produce so long as he 
has the means. Unless the Govern- 
ment intervenes to Induce con- 
certed limitation of agricultural 
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Supply to fit market 

THAT is not true of the producer 
who does 25 per cent of the busi- 
ness. Even for him, the market 
makes the price at which he sells, 
because he can make no one buy 
But he knows that. If the market 
is in reasonable balance (which it 
is not in many commodities to- 
day), his decision to increase his 
output by. say. ten per cent would 
enlarge the total supply enough to 
cause a price decline. 

More important Is the fact that 
he also knows that, when demand 
lags, he can reduce the total supply 
enough to Influence the price and 
perhaps to hold the price-line The 
economists call it an adminlstered- 
prlce industry when a large part 
of It is concentrated in one or a 
few large firms which "administer" 
or manage their price and produc- 
tion policies with these considera- 
tions in mind. 

The reports of the Federal Trade- 
Commission and of the several 
congressional committees which 
have recently studied the struc- 
ture of American business disclose 
the disturbingly large number of 
Industries in which four or fewer 
large firms control more than 70 
per cent of the business, and the 
manner in which other industries 
are being added to the category 
through the merger process. This 
development — which is not reached 
by the Sherman Act has created 
a problem which cannot be over- 
looked In considering the quality 
of competition in our economy and 
In determining the policies neces- 
sary to preserve its competitive 
character as the Congress has re- 
quired be done in the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

Many discount the importance 
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Great forests of Douglas fir cover the summits 
of the western Cascade foothills. To hring them 
down, as logs. requires a lot of digging and dirt- 
moving ... for rock-ballasted roads must reach 
up into the mountains before trucks can carry 
a single log to the saw mill below. 

These roads are private highways, built and 
financed bv the loggers who use them. They 
must stand up under heavy, pounding loads . . . 
yet they have to be built quickly and econom- 
ically. That's why lntt.riiatitiHi.tl Diesel Crawlers 
power more and more of these projects. 

Internationals are preferred by loggers who 
own them because their unbeatable, low-cost 
performance pays greater dividends. For the 
same reason contractors, miners, quarrymen, 
oilfield operators and public works engineers 
demand International Diesels on their jobs. 
With Internationals they bring down costs and 
ease the labor of heavy work. The net benefit 
is better living for everyone. 

Industrial Power Division 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

190 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1. Illinoi* 

Juno in Jcm rc i Me'djn on "H<j'v*ll of Star^ —NBC Sundayl 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
National Center for 
Technical "Know-how" 




Kccogni/cd during the war as the itorlJ'% 
grttittit all-aromitl prixiuilmtt trultr, t Imago 
■irnl Northern Illinois offer to manufacturers 
.ui untrquj I U-< I concentration of technical 
skills and knowledge. Here are ihe expert 
technicians, the specialized schools and 
libraries, and the great research laboratories 
to meet every (ethnological requirement of 
industry. 

The research facilities of commcrual and 
endowed laboratories in this region make it 
a national tenter for scientific and technical 
development. Armour Kesearch I oiuulalion 
alone devoics .." j million dollars annually 
to industrial studies. Supplementing these 
laboratories, and supplying industry uuh 
thousands of graduate engineers every year, 
are such (anions cdinalioii.il institutions as 
the I niversity of < imago. Northwestern 
Technologic al Institute, Illinois Institute- of 
Technology, and Loyola and I '• I ' >> I I ni- 
versities. World-famous John ( rerat l ibrary, 
one of ihe largest in existence for sticniifii and 
technological information, heads this area's 
impressive list of industrial library resources. 

Nearly lt> thousand engineers and chem- 
ists ure employed in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois, assuring industry of the technical 
"know. how'' for every industrial problem 
and operation. Nowhere else in the I Hited 
States is there such a toncentration of tech- 
nologists with such diversity of skills I ight- 
een thousand ol these men art members of 
the SI societies affiliated with the < hicago 
Technical Societies Council, embracing ol- 
mosl every field of science, engineering, and 
technology. The Council provides a unique 
means for exchanging pp-to-th* minim in- 
formation among these skilled groups. 

Manufacturers, both large and small, hen- 
elit from the great diversity ot technological 
resources found here. You art- invited to 
write for details on this subject, as the y spe- 
cifically apply to you and your business. 
\\ hen planning to establish or relocate your 
plant, let our department answer any ques- 
tions you may hate on tins or the many other 
advantages offered to industry in Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. 



Industries In Thil area hove these outstanding advantages Railroad Center of Trie United States • World 
Airport • Inland Waterway! • Geogrophicol Center of U. S Population • Oreot Financial Center • The 
"Great Central Market" • Food Producing and Processing Center • Leader in Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turing • Good Labor Relatione Record • Tremendous Cool Reserves • Good Government • Good Living • Good 
Services tor Ton Dollars • Send for tree booklets containing useful Information on these advantages. 



TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 

Wj. iv»«. Balding -140 South D«arfeurn Str»»l, Chicago 3. IWrwli Ptioee HANdolph 1«17 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY • PUBLIC SIR VI CI COMPANY OF NORTH [IN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY . ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 

Thii arm hoi po**' mourt.i ol 3.S00.000 lifowa'fi, *iih 200.000 Itilovaffi mw ahrady undsr conifruclwf or an ordW 



that, in the past year, the price 
policies in the administered-price 
industries have been far more con- 
servative than in the competitive 
businesses. It is argued that these 
policies have contributed to price 
stability when the inflationary 
forces have been strong. This 
argument does not meet the objec- 
tion to the practices of adminis- 
tered-price industries, however. 

Our major concern is with pro- 
duction, not prices. It is only in- 
directly that management fixes 
the price which, even in the case 
of a complete monopoly, is actually 
determined in the market place by 
the relation of demand and supply. 
The important decision of the 
manager in an administered-price 
industry, in an inflationary period 
when it is simple to maintain 
profitable prices, is the decision 
not to expand production if to do 
so would endanger the price level. 
Yet expanding production is the 
one process which will halt price 
inflation. 

It is in a period of business re- 
cession, however, that the develop- 
ment of the administered-price 
situation has the more important 
results in changing the processes 
of our competitive economy. In a 
competitive business, production 
and employment are maintained 
as long as possible while prices 
fall, thereby contributing to a re- 
duction in the costs of other pro- 
ducers. In an administered-price 
industry, prices are maintained 
and production and employment 
fall, thereby contributing to the 
deflationary spiral. Here is a new 
rigidity in our economy which will 
limit the process of adjustment 
of prices and costs of production 
which was so important in liqui- 
dating deflationary forces in 1921. 

To stabilize prosperity 

THAT the conditions under which 
rapid recovery occurred after the 
depression following World War I 
are no longer found in our economy 
does not necessarily mean that a 
recession now would develop into a 
deep and lasting depression. It 
only means that we are playing 
under new rules which we have 
adopted because the old ones on 
occasion led to catastrophes so 
desperate that we cannot hope to 
maintain our social Institutions if 
they are repeated. Therefore we 
have turned from a process which 
had some merit in cases of mod- 
erate business maladjustment and 
have sought new ways to stabilize 
prosperity. 

We have no experience by which 



methods. Maintaining purchasing 
power by farm price-support pro- 
grams, by wage maintenance, and 
by the social security laws, may 
help to limit the process of defla- 
tion, or these policies may have 
an undesirable result in halting 
the adjustment of the costs of pro- 
duction. The policies of the admin- 
istered-price industries in main- 
taining their prices will add to the 
problem of unemployment, but 
they may serve a good purpose by 
providing an area of price stability 
in a whirlpool of collapsing prices 
which is hurling business into 
bankruptcy. 

Even if the new philosophy is 
sound, the way to carry it into suc- 
cessful operation will be found 
only after much experimentation. 
The prospect is not so bright that 
we should omit any action within 
our power to maintain the high 
level of production and employ- 
ment which we now enjoy. 

Proposal outlined 

IT IS surely more simple to pre- 
serve the forces of business activ- 
ity while they are operating effec- 
tively than to restore their power 
after their vigor has been sapped. 
If society, through the action of 
its government, is able to liqui- 
date the expanding process of de- 
flation after it has started its 
course, our power to forestall the 
initial appearance of that process 
cannot be doubted. 

No one doubts that the people 
will demand the most aggressive 
government action to rescue the 
economy from another depres- 
sion, and it will make no difference 
what the effect may be on our 
free economy. Yet we must realize 
that the very people who will shout 
the loudest for government action 
when we are sunk in depression 
are not willing to accept a little re- 
straint on their economic activities 
in time of prosperity. They will 
exert every pressure to defeat pro- 
posals for government action to 
maintain prosperity if they think 
there would be some interference 
with their own plans. 

The great danger in the careless 
notion that a recession now would 
be "another brief and mild reces- 
sion like the one in 1920-21" lies 
in its influence in softening our 
purpose to use every resource to 
preserve our prosperity. 

We will never take the action 
which is necessary if the opposi- 
tion can be rationalized by the 
argument that the danger is not 
great because If we do have a re- 
cession it will cure itself. 



The "Horizontal Man" 
of the Business Market 

By NEWMAN F, MeEVOY, 

Newell-Emrnett Co 

\l\ jmiiit is simply thai you can miss 
a lot of prospect* in the business market 
if you use only vertical papers. So. yvith 
apologies wherever due. I'd like you to 
consider the "horizontal" side which 
every business man has. 

I giye you tin fi iend Hill a- a -pc< itii 
example. Bill la a small manufacturer in 
a small city. He makes the balls which 
go into ball bearings. Bill has bi^ verti- 
cal side, of course. He reads Mill iK. 
I m lory as regularly as he brushes hi- 
teeth. ,\ ls.ii. a trade association paper. 

But. beyond this. Bill luids he must 
read \nr ion's lltixinrss to keep up with 
the general picture of business. I It could 
just as well be an\ other general busi- 
ness paper to make my point. I 

Bill has a lot of friends in all kind- 
id business. The\ talk bu-incs- prob- 
lems as naturally as women go-sip in 
the line at I he Safeway Stole. Most of 
the men. like Bill, seem yeiy well in- 
formed on p roil nets ami .-en ice* entirely 
"iil-ide their own daily work— every- 
thing from office equipment to labor 
relal iuns. 

One of the reasons men look to Bill, 
he says, is actually for the information 
he collects from \<r/ion'.y llu wucss. 

There you have my idea of the hori- 
zontal life which Bill leads, in addition 
to his vertical life at the olln e. 

I I J on w ant Bill |o talk iihoiil voui 
product or service in his business com- 
munity, then you have to advertise in 
a ho) izontal paper. 

Remember thai guys like Bill are the 
spark plugs for 3,726,000 businesses in 
several thousand business communities 
. . . and their horizontal Hi es play a big 
part in the making of many billions of 
dollars of business market purchases. 

So. plan your business campaign to 
i each Bill vertically antl horizontally . . . 
to reach as many community leaders 
like Bill as your budget will allow, 
• • • 

This column i- sponsored by \alinn's 
Business to promote (lie use of a "mas, 

technique m selling the busineaa mar* 
kel of America. 
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Is Your 



J1NCE 1751, when Philadelphia 
opened the tlrst voluntary hospi- 
tal, our non-government hospitals 
have been the backbone of the 
country's public health services — 
and one of the monumental ex- 
pressions of the civic spirit and the 
humanitarianism that have dis- 
tinguished American democracy. 

In recent years these institu- 
tions have accounted for 66 per 
cent of all the patients admitted 
to hospitals, 76 per cent of all the 
births that occurred in hospitals, 
and 70 per cent of all the charity 
cases handled by hospitals. 

Today, these voluntary com- 
munity hospitals face a situation 
that has challenged their whole 
established order of method and 
thought. The situation itself is the 
result of an extraordinary overlap- 
ping of social and political trends. 



Above all, costs must be known 



NOT ONLY does the hospital play 
a bigger part in our lives than it used 
to, but its problems have multiplied. 
Far more equipment, specialists and 
skill are needed today to provide 
hospital care than ten years ago 
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Hospital on the Job? 



By LAWRENCE DRAKE 



economic problems and scientific 
developments. The way they meet 
the situation— and not what our 
legislatures may do— will largely 
decide the battle between private 
and government medicine. 

Key factor in the immensely 
complex situation is the revolution 
in the public attitude toward hos- 
pitals. The emphasis our way of 
lite puts on personal efficiency, 
combined with the effects of our 
high standard of living, has caused 
a widespread awakening to the im- 
portance of good physical and 
mental health. As a result, hospital 
care has become almost, universal- 
ly established as one of life's nor- 
mal necessities. 

Voluntary group hospital insur- 
ance, and industrial and com- 
mercial hospital insurance today 
cover no less than 30,000,000 Amer- 



icans, including 500,000 farmers. It 
has been estimated that more than 
3,000,000 persons a year are joining 
such groups. 

No less significant, in our urban 
centers nearly everybody is now 
born in a hospital. Total number 
of births occurring in hospitals for 
the country as a whole increased 
from 621,896 in 1939 to 1,924,591 in 
1943. In 1936, only 34 per cent of all 
births occurred in hospitals; In 
1943, 72 per cent. In Connecticut it 
was 90 per cent. The percentage is 
steadily rising. 

The number of patients admit- 
ted to hospitals last year totaled 
ten per cent of our whole popula- 
tion, while nearly one in every four 
of us used the out-patient facili- 
ties. 

The implications of this medical 
revolution are inescapable. Hospi- 



tals today must be prepared to pro- 
vide full hospital care, on a scale 
without parallel in history, and to 
meet the special needs and the 
purse of every income group. 

This formidable social challenge 
has been complicated by an eco- 
nomic one. Hospital costs have 
skyrocketed. For one reason, it 
takes more equipment, technicians, 
medical specialists, and more 
room, to provide hospital care to- 
day than ten years ago. Higher 
postwar prices have been equally 
responsible. The average per pa- 
tient per day cost for the country's 
general hospitals has already 
passed the $10 mark. 

A $15 per patient per day cost is 
already not unusual in many of 
our urban centers. Such authori- 
ties as Dr. Basil C. MacLean, di- 
rector of Strong Memorial Hospi- 



The hospital governing board should be made up of young doctors and able business men 
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ire out how many Americans 
can face a hospital bill computed 
on a $20 or $15, or even $10 a day 
rate. 

This situation is made to order 
for the exponents of government 
medicine They are exploiting ev- 
ery angle to Increase the already 
unprecedented Inflationary pres- 
sure on the financial structure of 
our voluntary hospitals. They have 
moved Into a ready position to ex- 
ploit all possible public dissatisfac- 
tions with the promise of a "free" 
public health and medical pro- 
gram. Their strategy Is obvious: 
Government control of all hospi- 
tals under a government health 
program. 

Successfully to meet this chal- 
lenge, our voluntary hospitals 
must stand up to every implica- 
tion. That requires an overhauling 
of their whole approach Involving: 

1 . The concept of the hospital 

2. Composition of the governing 
board of the hospital. 



3. Problem of administration 

4. ('rwt accounting methods and 
methods of setting rates 

5. Catching up with the com- 
munity's medical needs 

Concept of o Hospital: As a 

first step, a definition Is In order. 
What Is a hospital? 

A hospital is a special facility, 
dictated by medical science and 
experience, to enable the surgeon 
and the physician to provide pa- 
tients with the best medical can 
It Is also the only practical instru- 
ment for teaching doctors and 
training nurses. 

That s what a hospitai is That's 
what each community expects it 
to be. The fact that hospitals began 
primarily as charitable Institu- 
tions Is now dead history In- 
digence is a social, but it is not a 
medical, problem. As far as most 
hospitals are concerned, the two 
problems cannot be separated But 
they cannot and must not be con- 
fused. Indigent patients come to 
the hospital today for the same 
reason as paying patients to get 
the medical services which can be 
had only in hospitals 

Whether a hospital Is planned 
for a particular social group or not. 
the emphasis must be the same. 
The purpose of the hospital is to 



provide the physicians and Uu 



in tt 
and 



Patients come to general hospi- 



tals to get well 
can serve the 
well unless It Is d 
and managed to 
ing requirement." 
and surgeons. 
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gned equipped 
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The Governing Board: Since 
that is the clear purpose of a hospi- 
tal, the current trend to exclude 
doctors from the governing boards 
of hospitals has already proved it- 
self dangerous and foolish True, 
it is desirable that the governing 
board represent a broad cross-sec- 
tion of the community, precisely 
because the board, among other 
things, will thus be in a better 
position to translate the commu- 
nity's needs into the medical serv- 
ices required. But the members 
cannot possibly do that without 
constant and active contact, at 
each board meeting, with the most 
objective and most progressive 
members of the medical staff 

The argument that doctors. 
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Paying patients should be charged only for what they get, not for the care of the indigent 
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when put on the board, want to 
spend too much money, will prob- 
ably hold water. But it's important 
to the hospital, as well as to the 
whole community, that each board 
have at least several scientific en- 
thusiasts who know what's hap- 
pening in medicine, and who are 
ready to fight to get the best for 
their hospital. There's no other 
way the board can learn what the 
hospital needs or lacks. 

Doctors should not predominate 
pn a governing board. And a board 
Is no place for retired physicians. 
The enthusiastic breed of young 
doctors is precisely what the gov- 
erning boards need — balanced 
with the best young business 
brains In the community. The 
theory that business men, unless 
they have lots of money to give 
away, don't belong on hospital 
boards, because hospitals are not 
out to make a profit, is poppycock. 

A business man will shortly be in 
trouble unless he knows how to 
give his customer the most for his 
dollar. His troubles will increase if 
he doesn't know how to get the 
most for his own dollar. Daily he 
faces the job of keeping up with 
improvements and changes with- 
out running into deficits. The hos- 
pitals desperately need each of 
these special talents today. 

The best possible medical facili- 
ties and the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of available funds and per- 
sonnel are the two most pressing 
problems hospitals face. When the 
community's best medical brains 
and best business brains have been 
added, the governing board will 
then be qualified to undertake the 
job it's there to do. 

Hospital Administration: The 

hospital is among the top dozen 
major industries of the country. 
Its capital investment is estimated 
at $5,500,000,000 It employs about 
600,000 persons. Its annual budget 
Is $1,500,000,000. Government in- 
vestments alone In hospitals 
jumped from 8321,000.000 in 1935 
to $2,000,000,000 in 1945. And it's 
going up by the billion. 

The impact of such an annual 
expenditure, and such a payroll. In 
a highly specialized field must of 
itself create complicated mana- 
gerial problems. Hospital procure- 
ment involves more than 6.000 
items. The hospital administrator 
must handle personnel, public re- 
lations, financing problems, prob- 
lems of supply and stall relations. 

Neither a physician's training, 
nor a nurse's training, nor a book- 
keeper's training, fits any man for 
this important job. Yet this job is 
too often filled largely with people 



of such limited training! It's a fav- 
orite spot for retired physicians. 

The wrong-headedness of this 
practice in an industry that spends 
SI. 500, 000,000 a year, and which 
suffers from a chronic deficit prob- 
lem, is obvious enough. In the past 
ten years special courses in hospi- 
tal administration have been set 
up in universities. 

Putting this job in the hands of 
the right man is one of the imme- 
diate tasks of voluntary hospitals. 

Cost Accounting and Rate Set- 
ting: Everybody says hospitals 
should bring their services within 
the reach of every income group. 
But how can a hospital do that'' 
It cannot grade its services. It can- 
not offer fancy, good or fair serv- 
ices for appendectomies. 

Operating costs are the major 
problem. Does it cost a hospital less 
to care for a patient in a ward 
than for one in a private room? 
That would be hard to prove. 

A hospital can offer but one serv- 
ice: the best possible. Differences 
Ln surroundings are only of mar- 
ginal importance. 

There is but one way in which 
the hospital can bring its services 
within the reach of patients who 
cannot normally pay for them. 
That's hospital insurance. This 
method has not proved very happy 
in a number of cases — for one rea- 
son, because of hospital bookkeep- 
ing methods, and ignorance of 
proper actuarial methods. Further- 
more hospitals haven't fully real- 
ized as yet how important it is to 
them that hospital care for the 
millions be put on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

Survival of our voluntary hospi- 
tals depends on whether they can 
be made largely self-sustaining 
while providing the services the 
community demands of them. 
That's the challenge they face. 
What will the majority of Ameri- 
cans choose— to be self-supporting 
in providing for their own hospital 
care, either through insurance or 
savings or letting the Government 
provide a program entirely sup- 
ported by taxes? How the majority 
decides will also decide whether 
medicine is to remain the instru- 
ment of a private profession, re- 
sponsive to a free public, or wheth- 
er it's to become the property and 
political tool or Government. 

Unfortunately, our hospitals 
have done little to help the citizen 
decide in favor of being self-sup- 
porting On the contrary, they have 
frequently made the paying pa- 
tient pay for the care of the in- 
digent patients, for the research 
the hospitals chose to do. and for 
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the hospital s general administra- 
tive incompetence. 

That's the crux of the problem. 
The hospitals must begin to give 
the paying patient the advantages 
he deserves, and the encourage- 
ment upon which their own sur- 
vival depends. 

The first step is efficient cost ac- 
counting; The second is overhaul- 
ing of the method of setting rates: 

A. The relationship between 
hospital and paying patient must 
be put on an equitable basis. Noth- 
ing is more conducive to chronic 
indigence than the prevailing idea, 
encouraged by hospital practice, 
that, if one gets out of paying one's 
hospital bill, it will be added to 
some rich guy's bill, and the hos- 
pital will lose nothing. The way to 
stop this idea is to stop the prac- 
tice. Experiments have shown that 
patients who previously had plead- 
ed indigence began to pay for their 
care when they were presented 
with reasonable bills and were 
made to understand that the hos- 
pital was charging them only for 
the actual services they received. 

B. Rates for hospitalization in- 
surance should be based on the 
hospital cost sheets. With accurate 
actuarial data showing the inci- 
dence of each type of case per 
1.000 hospital admissions, and 
sound cost sheets on which aver- 
age costs per each type of case 
could be computed, the ground can 
be laid for fair rates. Patients with 

ospital care insurance use hospi- 
tals 50 per cent more than the pub- 
lic as a whole. That must be taken 
into consideration. It is to the in- 
terest of hospitals to remove the 
stigma of semi-indigence from the 
patient who has hospitalization 
insurance. 

C. The cost of indigent patients, 
accurately computed, should be 
paid for by taxes, local, state and 
federal. Here's the proper, and the 
safely limited place for tax assis- 
tance If hospitals are to retain 
their initiative and independence. 

Voluntary hospitals save the tax- 
payer a lot of money. Payroll costs 
per person are twice as high in gov- 
ernment hospitals as in voluntary 
hospitals. At the same time, the 
beds in voluntary hospitals serve 
practically twice as many patients 
as the same number of beds in gov- 
ernment hospitals. Building costs 
per bed of government hospitals 
have in some cases reached the all- 
time high of $23,000. And they're 
going up. Voluntary hospitals are 
keeping costs down to $8,000 per 
bed or lower. From the taxpayer's 
viewpoint, the economic case for 



letting the voluntary hospital take 
care of indigent patients is unim- 
peachable. 

D. Money tor research should 
come out of special funds raised 
for that purpose. Here is an ideal 
spot for endowments, and for 
tuiicls provided by the state and 
federal Government especially for 
research. 

Diagnostic Clinics: n a citizen 
in the District of Columbia found 
himself beset with a troublesome 
and possibly serious ailment, the 
nature of which evaded his physi- 
cian's diagnosis, no voluntary hos- 
pital hi the city has a diagnostic 
clinic where he could be taken for 
a thorough and competent over- 
hauling. 

That condition prevails in most 
cities and towns. An extremely 
small number of hospitals have 
diagnostic clinics, although the 
case for the diagnostic clinic was 
clearly indicated more than a gen- 
eration ago. 

An appalling number of Ameri- 
cans are being shot full of drugs, 
are being subjected to all sorts of 
treatments, and are having various 
organs removed, without the justi- 
fication of the minimum diagnostic 
experience dictated by today's 
medical science- 
It is more than a little ironical 
to launch campaigns to educate 
the public to the dangers of such 
diseases as cancer, leukemia or 
diabetes when, in point of fact, a 
citizen having some doubts about 
hi.s physical health and willing to 
take three to four days off for a 
proper diagnosis has no place to go 
unless he has the money to travel 
to those cities where hospitals have 
caught, up with the indicated medi- 
cine of a generation ago. 

Establishment of diagnostic 
clinics, to serve both ambulatory 
and in-bed patients, is the most 
urgent single task our hospitals 
face. Competent and exhaustive 
diagnosis is the cornerstone of 
medicine. Providing the facilities, 
technicians and specialists for it 
is one of the inescapable functions 
of a hospital. 

Doctors have, in many cases, op- 
posed establishment of diagnostic 
clinics. The reason is this . Some of 
the hospitals that established such 
clinics offered their services direct 
to the public. The findings of these 
clinics, given directly to the pa- 
tients, have often refuted the 
physicians' diagnosis, prejudicing 
the patients against their physi- 
cians. 

A few hospitals have got around 
this difficulty by arrangements to 



serve a number of doctors as a 
group. These hospitals accept pa- 
tients in their diagnostic clinics 
when they are referred to them by 
any doctor in the group. Thus, each 
physician in the group finds it bet- 
ter, when in doubt, to refer the 
patient to the clinic, rather than 
to stake his reputation on a hasty 
diagnosis. 

This type of group practice offers 
a working solution. Setting up a 
modern diagnostic clinic involves 
a large sum of money for equip- 
ment and space as well as a con- 
siderable payroll. Experts who have 
gone into the problem offer a num- 
ber of suggestions. Hospitals plan- 
ning diagnostic clinics should also 
plan to provide office space on the 
premises for doctors, Many doc- 
tors, it has been found, want offices 
where such complete diagnostic- 
facilities are available. 

Such an arrangement could go 
far both to pay off the investment 
in space and equipment and to 
make the clinic self-supporting It 
would also make the hospital the 
service center of the medical pro- 
fession in the community. In 
smaller communities, the hospital 
could also make arrangements 
with the health department for 
the joint financing of the diag- 
nostic clinic Every health depart- 
ment needs the facilities of the 
diagnostic laboratory at least. 

The out-patient departments in 
most instances can be greatly im- 
proved In two ways: First, the hos- 
pital could derive real advantages 
by coordinating it with the gen- 
eral in-bed hospital service. Sec- 
ond, it should be brought more in 
line with those community needs 
which neither the health depart- 
ment nor the individual physician.- 
can serve. 

While hospital costs have sky- 
rocketed, the periods of hospital- 
ization required for many proce- 
dures have been much shortened 
by new therapeutic methods. It is 
possible, therefore, by introducing 
these methods, to make up. in part, 
for the higher costs with a shorter 
stay in the hospital. 

But there are dangers in this 
method. Carelessness on the part 
of the discharged patient, or in- 
difference to diet where a special 
diet is indicated for a period, can 
bring on serious and often chronic 
complications. 

To cope with this danger, experi- 
ments have been made with a fol- 
low-up home service, conducted by 
the out-patient department, to 
Keep an eye on discharged patients. 
According to one hospital, the 
number of readmlssions which this 
follow-up service definitely pre- 
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vented saved three times what the 
service cost. 

There are an estimated 23,000,- 
000 persons in this country who are 
handicapped because of disease, 
maladjustment. Injury or war. We 
have learned a lot about rehabili- 
tating such persons through voca- 
tional therapy combined with psy- 
chiatric services. 

The experts say that 97 per cent 
of the handicapped millions can be 
rehabilitated to the point of gain- 
ful employment. 

That's one held each out-patient 
department should examine. It 
isn't always desirable or possible to 
send handicapped children away 
to institutions. The same is true 
of many adults, particularly mal- 
adjusted adults. Establishment of 
vocational therapy departments in 
the out-patient department can 
be of great service to the com- 
munity. 

It can also serve to check dupli- 
cation of services. There'll be less 
justification and less incentive for 
government hospitals to appear in 
the community, in large part dupli- 
cating services already existing, 
and draining the personnel from 
the voluntary hospitals, if the lat- 
ter will make an effort to provide 
the services many veterans need. 

More teaching needed 

IT will not be easy to make these 
and the many other improvements 
the hospitals need. We are serious- 
ly short of physicians and sur- 
geons, of technicians and nurses. 
This shortage in part stems from 
another shortcoming of our hos- 
pitals, their failure to realize their 
place and function as teaching in- 
stitutions. 

The probable magnitude of these 
shortages must be considered in 
the light of the facts. In 1933, our 
general hospitals had 386,713 beds. 
Between 1940 and 1943, the capac- 
ity of these hospitals was increased 
by 388,713 beds. It was more than 
doubled. We still face an estimated 
shortage in our general hospitals 
of some 100,000 beds. We must add 
the increased size of our armed 
services and their increased need 
for medical staffs of all kinds. We 
must also add the drain on med- 
ical specialists and technicians 
caused by our research in bacteri- 
ological and chemical warfare. 

These shortages demand not 
merely the maximum utilization of ! 
our voluntary hospitals as teach- 
ing and training institutions, but 
also a coordinated national pro- 
gram, based on a long-range view, 
energetically and effectively to 
achieve that objective. 




what language is spoken in his home? 



THIS COMMISSION 
will RE GLAD TO 
ASSEMBLE FACTS A NO 
FIGURES PERTAINING TO 
TOUR INDUSTRY 
UPON REQUEST 



KANSAS offers you a pool of intolligpnt, experi- 
enced, capable labor wilh a record that is free from 
radicalism, agitation and strife. Kansas labor is 
97% American born, largely rural in origin and 
entirely unresponsive to radical leadership and 
mass emotionalism. No interpreter is needed to 
speak to or for Kansas labor . . . the language is 
plain American and the thinking is American. 

Kansans are accustomed to work, and to the idea 
that reward follows effort. They realize that the 
interests of Labor and Industry are inseparable. That 
is why there has not been a serious work stoppage in 
Kansas in more than a quarter century. That is why 
you may profit by considering a move to Kansas. 



KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

812 B HARRISON STREET I TOPEKA. KANSAS 



KANSAS 




MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 



do you have a 

PRODUCTION PROBLEM 

involving GLASS PARTS? 




Put Dunbar — America's most veraa- 
file Plant — to work for you. 

Dunbar's custom moulding scrvicf 
can help you cul production costs on 
barui-blown or pressed glass precision 
npplicalions ... on ttithftl crystal or 
heat-resisting glasses. Dunbar engi- 
neers work with your designers and 
engineers on any "ruihh parts'* 
problem you have. We invite your 
specifications . . . offer our services. 
Write Dunbar Glass Corp., Dept. 
N-l, Dunbar, W. Va. 




SHACKMAN'S solves your 

GIFT and PARTY PROBLEMS 

• It's » fine time- anJ troublr-saving tdci to In 
Shack man *5 supply gilts and party goads for 
your company's office and factory part in. With 
over ^0 years experience, we can asmre a }OCCtfB> 
fill event. Tell in about the party — we'll tt\\ you 
just what you nrcd. IW din alio utpply Toy and 
Gift need* for emplo^ect <snd their famtltzt. 

■ Shackpun'j hah hundred* and hundred* ol 
ntiLfi.il and r netting partv ncr . I:n dtrcoritiam. 
Ittclti. .'l.,:'- . misfci. \u> ■ .. \EQtkini* loyn, 
lauveniti, and the many ingemuu* Uvmi I Lit 
which we are famed. THESE ITEMS ARE ALL 
IDEAL FOR EXPORTING TO YOUR FOR- 
EIGN BRANCH OFFICES. 

• Some of thr firm* wr serve in thn capacity 
include: Standard Oil, United Fruit, Grace 
Line, Ande» Copper, Shell Oil. etc. 

Phone. Wfitf or vait wi tadav. Our Vt« Pteii- 
dent. Mr. Bauer „ wilt ire to ducuit your 

necar 

B. SHACKMAN ft CO. 

34th St & Madison Ave.. New York 16. N Y. 

tuiniw ■ 5-MM 
Esljblnrml 1198 . CABLE ADDRESS. SIikMiki. N. 1. 




Cramer Dealers 
Everywhere. 

Your inquiries 
are invited. 



Cromer manufactures a choir for 
every scaled worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 



giamei POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1203 Campbell Kansas City 6. Me. 
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Is Plant Location 
Your Problem Child? 

PERHAPS 

MISSOURI 

CAN HELP YOU "LICK" IT! 

Tell us your problem; of plant 
location. Our staff of ind us tri.il 
engineers will be pleased to 
have the opportunity of telling 
you what Missouri has to offer. 
Your inquiry will be held in 
strictest confidence. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL BROCHURE 

Write today on your 
business letterhead 
for a new Industrial 
Brochure on Mis- 
souri, just released. 
Address Missouri Di- 
vision of Resources 
and Development, 
Dept. 65N, Jefferson City, Mo. 




»HP **** 



at J> 7//f 



FROM FLORIDA 

You connrmieurt of e utromcr good will need no 
tnrroduoiiofi to the magnificent rift quality unn^ci 
and grapefruit grown in Florida * famotn Indian Rivet 
country Blue Cmut gift fruit it the cream of the 
Indian Rivet crop, >elected from thouundt of car- 
load* by rhe rutinn > largcM marketer of premium 
fmiu and vtjcr ■!■ Available from December 
through May 90 lb bo* 110 00 45 lb. box 15 50. 
fSpeetfy orange*, grapefruit, of mixed ) 17 lb box 
forangei or grapefruit oeilvl $325 

Perfect condition on arrival guaranteed Send for 
free booklet. 

■For poinu W«i of Miumtppi adtl 10V 

Ait mail, phone ttr win ordw* - - tWtn/. 
W» muif r*ct\rm Xmoi orden by Oictmbtr 1 



AMERICAN »UIT GROWERS IMC. 

CHI Fruit Cn.inon • 930 II. t Sl..»i 
V..o l>och. Florida 



Reading forP/easure 
orProf/f. . . 






"Forced Labor in Soviet Russia" 
By David J. Oallin arid 
Boris I. Nicoloevstty 

KARL MARX thOUghl that slavery 
was dead. Mankind, he argued, had 
finally recognized that slave labor 
was less efficient than that of free- 
men; slaves, assured of their sub- 
sistence and hoping for nothing 
more, could have no incentive to 
hard work. 

But Soviet Russia proves Marx 
wrong. There the slaves have a new 
incentive, the threat of starvation 
Rations in the labor camps are 
proportional to output, 
and a man must work 
to the point of exhaus- 
tion for enough food 
to keep alive. This sys- 
tem inspires the forced 
labor which maintains 
Russia's economy. 

Forced Labor In 
Soviet Russia" (Yale 
University Press, New 
Haven, Conn.; $3.15) 
describes the vast, frozen tracts 
where an estimated 12.000,000 
slaves are building Soviet industry. 
Eyewitness accounts and careful 
analysis of these labor camps make 
vivid their economic value, their 
history, and the human suffering 
they impose. 

Here we read how the Utopian 
prisons of the early Soviet slowly 
became the slave empire of today. 
Lenin believed that crime would 
vanish with capitalism, and after 
the revolution he established only 
a few humane ' places of correc- 
tion." But crime, under commu- 
nism, increased. Prisons multiplied, 
and the cheap labor and quick 
death which they provided became 
essential supports for an unnatural 
order. 

"Making Better Use of 
Today s Streets" 

HERE'S a subject that's close to 
your heart. Eflicient city traffic 
means better business for every 
merchant, fewer ulcers for every- 
one who drives a car. 

"Making Better Use of Today s 
Streets" (United States Chamber 



of Commerce, Washington, D. C; 
35c) tells how to improve condi- 
tions quickly m your own town, 
citing the modern methods used In 
some communities where tratlic 
flows like milk and honey. 

New streets and urban express- 
ways, the ultimate solutions to 
traffic problems, will take years to 
construct. Meanwhile there are 
many inexpensive improvements 
which can help unsnarl your city 
streets — pavement markings, traf- 
fic islands, coordinated traffic 
lights with short cycles, one-way 
streets, special routes for trucks, 
special signals for pedes- 
trians, prohibition of angle 
parking. 

These and other remedies 
are illustrated by half a 
hundred photographs and 
drawings in the Chamber's 
booklet. You may want to 
start a citizens' committee 
to study this publication 
and apply its findings. The 
result could be fewer traffic 
accidents, more customers for 
downtown stores, and a general 
uplift in morale. 

"Forecasting for Profit" 
By Wilson Wright 

BUSINESS men are finding that 
economic research can be useful, 
and "Forecasting for Profit" (John 
Wiley, 440 4th Avenue, New York; 
$2.75) tells how to make it pay. 
Wilson Wright, an economist who 
has piloted the Armstrong Cork 
Company through stormy seas, 
outlines a method for predicting 
business weather and gainfully 
charting your course. 

Executives can profit by using 
various "barometers" which fore- 
cast trends in the whole economy. 
Statistics are available on capital 
goods production, interest rates, 
real estate turnover, department 
store inventories and other weath- 
er vanes, each with its special use, 
which Wright describes, for plan- 
ning business policy. 

Once you've assessed the general 
prospects, special methods are 
needed to predict how they will 
affect your particular line of busi- 
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ness. That will depend — to name 
two factors — on the economic cate- 
gory in which your product falls 
(Wright tells how to place it) and 
on the skill of your competitors 
(Wright gives an elaborate tech- 
nique for analyzing it). 

"Howe and Hummel" 
By Richard H. Ravere 

DURING the 1890's two shyster 
lawyers shared top place with 
queens and actresses in the Police 
Gazette's "Hall of Fame." They 
were flamboyant Howe and owlish 
Hummel, whose New York law firm 
waxed fat on blackmail, divorce 
and murder for nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

Howe was the courtroom per- 
tormer. with 30 changes of cos- 
tume, from diamond elegance to 
sober black, in which he played on 
the sympathy of juries. To pro- 
tect criminal clients he employed 
a cast of professional witnesses — 
sweet-faced grannies, loving wives, 
adoring children. He could make 
jack-the-rippers seem like pillars 
of the church and reduce the court 
to tears of pity for hardened blue- 
beards. 

Hummel was the legal wizard. 
He found technicalities which al- 
most emptied New York's jails and 
nearly legalized murder. Single- 
handed, he developed modern the- 
atrical law. a respectable part of 
his firm's practice. 

"Howe and Hummel" (Farrar 
Straus. 53 East 34th Street. New 
York; S2.75), a record of fabulous 
chicanery, will tickle today's read- 
ers as much as Its heroes delighted 
the public 50 years ago. 

"Villainy Detected" 
Edited by Lillian de la Torre 

MYSTERY addicts will enjoy these 
true tales of villainy as practiced 
from 1680 to 1800. In an age when 
yon could be hanged for stealing a 
brass watch, wickedness flourished 
throughout England. Then, as now, 
ladies dismembered their hus- 
bands, heirs and young girls mys- 
teriously disappeared. But crime 
had a gallantry it lacks today, 
amonu highwaymen and among 
such witty scoundrels as the Inven- 
tor of "the first faked alibi on rec- 
ord," who was congratulated by 

fun-loving Charles II. 

"Villainy Detected" (Appleton- 
Century. 35 West 32nd Street. New 
York; S3), by many authors. In- 
cludes "the first tale of detection" 
(1156), by the detective himself 
Here are puzzles and pools of blood 
as satisfying as any in the 20th 
century. — Bart Barber 
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Rurally Rich... 
Politically Powerful 



Copyright. 1947. 
Copost-Mormon Slocum, Inc. 




Pennsylvania farm families eat pretty 
much like other well-to-do folk* Popular brand* 
of eaay-to-serve cereals . . . and other advertised 
breakfast foods a.ro enjoying wide popularity. 

It is the same way with cars, homes and the 
things other influential families enjoy. Pennsyl- 
vania farm folks can and do buy everything ,ll<?v 
need and want. They are mighty important 
factors in every merchandising picture. 

You can reach this rich market quicker, easier, 
and at low cost through Pennsylvania Farmer— 
their own local news farm paper that gets first 
attention and reaches more than 70°c of the 
farm families in Pennsylvania. 
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CLINGS BETTER... SAVES WEAR 

For trouble-free lubrication 
the year 'round 
say 

AMALIE 

— the right grade for every 
car, truck, bus, tractor 



FOR EXTRA COLD CLIMATES 

~ (I 




MOTOR OIL 




MADE TO FLOW AT 30* BELOW 



Jam pay-fat MILE* APART 

FHIN6 fPEED! 
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Oc/c/Lofs 



By Reynolds Girdler 




No Monkey Business 

THE report was a long time com- 
ing, but maybe it was worth it. Al- 
most a year after the big Sept. 3. 
1946, market break, the SEC ex- 
plained what caused It. In essence: 
more selling than buying. There 
were no bear raids, no dirty work 
by "insiders," no dark machina- 
tions, said the SEC. Indeed, Wall 
Street professionals bought more 
than they sold. But there were too 
many sellers among the public. Its 
80 page report, said the SEC, was 
"the most comprehensive picture 
of a day's market yet presented." 
So it was. It was even more. 

It was also an indictment of 
some SEC regulations. It showed 
that many elements which once 
stabilized the market were no 
longer present, leaving the market 
to the mercy of mass hysteria The 
potency of the Dow theorists also 
was clearly proven. Many people 
not Dow theorists sold because 
they expected Dow theorists to sell 
"on signal." So, after 11 months' 
work, the SEC gave an explanation 
which any reasonably intelligent 
board-room boy could have given 
the day after the break. But the 
politicians wouldn't have believed 
the board boy. Now Wall Street has 
evidence that some day may stand 
the Street in good stead. 



Where Are The Customers? 

MOST ancient of Wall Street 
wheezes concerns the visitor who, 
on being shown the brokers' 
yachts riding in New York harbor, 
asked. But where are the cus- 
tomers' yachts?" The Street no 



longer aspires to yachts. Over both 
the short-term and the long-term. 
Wall Street volume is down. Ex- 
ample: even 1946's big bull market 
was some $5,000,000,000 below that 
of 193G. Also, during the summer, 
the Street limped along below the 
break-even point for most houses. 
Now the Street asks, "But where 
are the customers?" 

***** 
Bull and Bear 

FROM the clamor of the 1946 mar- 
ket break, two men emerged with 
reputations enhanced. They were 
John H. Lewis, of the firm that 
bears his name, and Tom Phelps, 
of Francis I. du Pont. Both, early in 
1946. publicly announced that the 
1942-46 bear market was over. 
Since then the Street has been 
paying even stricter attention to 
what these two men were saying. 
Early this fall, the Street again 
perked up its ears. Phelps had 
turned bullish, saying the bear 
market was drawing to a close. 
Lewis disagreed, reaffirming his 
expectations of lower prices. 

These two Wall Street figures 
have much in common. Both 
started as financial reporters. 
Both are about as far removed in 
appearance, habits and outlook 
from the popular notion of a Wall 
Street broker as anyone could be. 
Lewis is the introvert, the student, 
who couldn't sell anyone anything. 
His following Is built entirely on 
respect for his judgment. Phelps 
strolls hatless through Walt Street, 
looking not unlike a graduate stu- 
dent. His is perhaps the finest 
mind in Wall Street. Analytical, 
learned, he works about 18 hours 
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a day, even though it is recognized 
that he doesn't need to earn an- 
other penny. 

Said one mutual friend on hear- 
ing of the difference in opinion, 
"Somebody's going to eat crow." 
But chances are neither will. Both 
have been right so many times 
their reputations are secure. 



Iconoclast 

WALL STREET is badly served by 
its nomenclature. The Street gen- 
erally talks in euphemisms, pre- 
ferring "investing" to "speculat- 
ing;" the term "securities" to 
"risks." The Elizabethans were 
more realistic. In those worldly 
days, what we today call an "in- 
vestor" was known as an "adven- 
turer," i.e., one who ventured his 
money. One of the few in the 
Street not afraid to tackle a sacred 
cow now and then is Gerald M. 
Loeb of E. F. Hutton. 

Loeb, who looks not unlike Win- 
ston Churchill, is one of the 
Street's more articulate brokers. 
He likes to write and does. In one 
of his brave attempts to educate 
people to a better understanding 
of the business of putting money 
into stocks and bonds, he brings 
his guns to bear against diversifi- 
cation. This, in Loeb's view, is 
often lazy escapism. You fare much 
better, says Loeb, if you put all your 
eggs in one basket, and "then 
watch the basket." Moreover, you 
are more likely to select with 
greater care and caution if you 
commit all your funds to one or 
two ventures than if you spread 
them over more securities. 



Foreign Selling 

HAS there really been foreign sell- 
ing in the recent market? The an- 
swer seems to be yes. Proof is sup- 
plied now and again as certificates 
bob up in their "little Dutch jack- 
ets," meaning certificates of own- 
ership of American stocks issued 
by Dutch banks. Foreign selling, 
says Robert S. Byfield, a noted for- 
eign security authority, is just an- 
other haunt in the haunt-ridden 
house today's investor perforce 
must inhabit. 



Ticker Tape 

HEROES riding down Broadway, 
and the common man lining the 
curb to cheer, may sometimes 
wonder "where does all the ticker 
tape come from?" The answer: 
Western Union, though the people 



A SECOND REPORT 
TO INDUSTRIALISTS 



MEN and roaring machines last 
month started boring into 
the Deep River Coal field of 
North Carolina to awaken this 
long sleeping giant helper of 
Industry. 

This heretofore dormant re- 
source is to be added to the many 
factors which make North Caro- 
lina a manufacturing plant loca- 
tion that satisfies both Produc- 
tion men and Sales executives, A 
location in North Carolina offers 
economies both in production and 
distribution. 

The tobacco industry, the 
household furniture industry, and 
the cotton textile industry, to 
mention only three of North 
Carolina's many firsts in manu- 
facturing, are shining examples 
that North Carolina is the home 
of successful industry. 

North Carolina is outside the 
congested areas, yet close to the 
nation's richest consuming mar- 
kets . . . 58% of the country's 
population is within a 600 mile 
radius. 

There is an abundance of raw 
materials: forest, mineral, agri- 
cultural and from the waters of 
the sea. 

Climate is mild, permitting un- 
interrupted, year-round produc- 
tion and affording, particularly 
in these times of 
high costs, ma- 
terial savings in 
construction and 
operating costs. 



An unexcelled network of high- 
ways and a splendid school sys- 
tem are already in existence and 
paid for, which means tax trends 
in North Carolina are downward. 
The net debt of North Carolina 
after deducting sinking fund de- 
posits is now less than thirty 
million dollars. 

There are excellent transpor- 
tation facilities by rail, highway, 
air ,and ocean ports. 

Electric power rates are rea- 
sonable, and there is an abundant 
supply of good water to suit the 
most exacting industrial require- 
ments. 

North Carolina's friendly peo- 
ple welcome new industries, and 
workers are intelligent and co- 
operative. 

These factors and these re- 
sources can be put to work for 
you, and for your stockholders. 

North Carolina invites Indus- 
trialists who are seeking a loca- 
tion where industry prospers. Our 
Industrial engineers will be glad 
to develop accurate information 
and data with regard to your op- 
eration in North Carolina. Write 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3852 Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 



NORTH CAROLINA 

WHERE INDUSTRY PROSPERS 
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buildings along this (.!.•. thoroughfare arc Otis equipped. 



LIFT WITH SiA IfOS. 

Come high seas and lorn' ! ? r< I I, 

On* Murine <'<•.,• <\ arc specially 
designed vi switches and cables are 



will he une <d the >J0 lucky passengers 
on the maiden voyage ol the new 
American ('resident luxury liner 
SS P>t<U,»i OmM or if you' 
sail with Grace. Cunard White Star, 
Moore-McCormack or aboard the 
55 Amrritu of ihe United State* Line*-- 
ilietc s a good chance Otis elevators 
will make your trip even more enjoyable. 




A MOTHER TO 31.000. 

Who takes care of elevators' We do — 
from emergency repairs to the 
complete care and upkeep known as 
Otis Maintenance. Owners of J1.000 
Otis maintained elevators know- this 
superior care pays big dividends — 
in unfailing service, passenger goodwill 
and a lifetime of "like-new" 
performance. 




CARRIED TO FX TRSM FX. 

Travel stickers for Otis passengers 
aren't quite as far I cubed as they seem. 
Fur Otis elevators in the V S. last 
year carried 10 billion passengers, or 
five times the world's population. 
If you're "average", you had at least 71 



elevators and hscalators* are the 
safest of all mass-transportation 
mediums. 

* Hr*i«irfr<< link .'lurk nf t'it (hit I ■ ■ ■ ■ - 





Hat e you a vertical transportation prohltm in an office 
building, a ship, a factory, an apartment house, a store? If so. 
there is an Otis man in your city who will he glad to give you 
the benefit of our 91 years experience. 

ELEVATOR COMPANY 

Offur* in III I'rinrifml (.ttivt 



when the volume rises above 1.- 
000,000 shares a clay that the clerk 
has to think about renewttiR the 
roll Most tickers (even the kind 
you see In luncheon clubs, sur- 
rounded by men who pretend they 
know the symbols) are high speed 
tickers This means they'll print 
500 characters per minute. W:ill 
Street would like to see their capa- 
city strained a little more often. 



In Whom We Trust 

PEOPLE trust gold, experience 
says, because they cannot trust 
governments. But governments 
today, exercising ever more of 
their sovereign powers, will not al- 
low their citizens to own gold. 
Hence the growing interest in 
platinum as an Inflation hodtff hi 
Wall Street, headquarters for trad- 
ing in platinum seems to be Bache 
& Co.. which has gradually become 
a marketplace all by Itself In the 
metal. 



New Money 



THE Street's investment bankin 
firms are rubbing their hands — 
and scratching their heads They 
see big underwriting business Just 
ahead, if (and the If Is big) the 
capital markets will absorb the 
new offerings. For the fact Is, 
American business needs more 
capital. Rising costs have in- 
creased the need for working capi- 
tal. Pushing, urgent markets cry 
for greater output, which mean 
more and bigger plants. So man 
negotiations looking toward ne 
money financing are now goin 
on In the street. Some think the 
volume could top 1929 s record of 
some S9.000.000.000 in new money. 
But others, in more sober mo- 
ments, doubt that the present 
markets could take the new Issues 
at satisfactory price levels. 
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Stake Race for Housewives 



By JOHN L. SPRINGER 



N« 



IO MATTER what the 
current state of the battle 
of surplus vs. shortage In 
the nation's trade marts, 
one old standby has 
bounced back with all its 
prewar allure. Step into 
any retail store and it's a 
fairly even bet you'll find 
at least one coupon on the 
counter — along with a 
glamorous description of 
the ease with which you can 
win a free new automobile, 
television set. refrigerator 
or vacuum cleaner. 

Contests — those spec- 
tacular "something for 
nothing" devices that 
thrive on box- tops and 20 
word slogans — have come 
back with a splash. In fact, 
experts say they've come 
back so strongly that if 
they maintain their pres- 
ent rate they'll exceed the peaks reached in their 
best previous years in the depressed '30's. 

Involving lavish advertising campaigns, prizes that 
may total 512,000,000 in a year, entry-examining 
staffs that may number hundreds, contests have be- 
come a big business. 

A tooth paste company this year offered four new 
cars a week, along with many lesser prizes, in a jin- 
gle-writing contest. A soap manufacturer made his 
main allure a new prefabricated home, with automo- 
biles to console those who missed the main prize. 

Specialists in running tests 

WHERE hard-to-get automobiles or other valuable 
prizes are the lure, large departments must be set up 
to handle entries. Often manufacturers turn over the 
job of running a contest to specialists with experi- 
enced staffs. In the top rank in this field are the 
Reuben H. Donnelley and R. L. Polk advertising or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs. Henrietta Davis, in charge of Donnelley's con- 
test department, says that a surprising number of 
returns are discarded because of failure to heed the 
rules. Regardless of how strenuously a contest may 
stress the fact that elaborately decorated entries 
carry no weight, some contestants go to expensive 
but futile extremes. A contest calling simply for new 
cake recipes is sure to bring cakes already baked, a 
slogan contest invariably will produce entries that 
have been painstakingly embroidered, bound into a 
book, or even set in electric lights. 

Some sort of prize in this regard should go to 
tre contestant in an ice cream slogan contest 
who blocked out letters in pint bricks of the spon- 
sor's product at a cost of about $15 and then hap- 
pily delivered the entire slogan personally in a 
refrigerated carton. The entrant forgot to leave 




One woman sent in 40,000 entries 



her name and address. 

After judges go through 
returns, a slogan that has 
reached the top is not 
usually rated the prize- 
winner until detectives 
verify that the potentially 
lucky person is qualified 
and did not use an as- 
sumed name. 

Despite general public 
opinion, manufacturers 
usually pay out more for a 
contest than they make on 
the immediate increased 
sales of their product. The 
word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing which is generated, 
however, and the fact that 
the product, has won a trial 
in many thousands of new 
homes, usually are regard- 
ed as putting the project 
on the profit side. 

Most contestants are 
housewives who seldom win anything. There was one, 
for example, who was determined to win regardless 
of cost. She bought soap by the case, and her closets 
were stuffed with tooth pastes, mouth washes and 
patent medicines it would take decades to use. At 
last reports she had sent in 40,000 entries— and had 
never won a thing. 

Contest firms usually are reluctant to discuss the 
number of entries garnered in any contest. But 
what happens when a competition hits the public 
fancy was exemplified when Radio Comedian Jack 
Benny offered prizes for letters that insulted him 
the most adroitly. He estimated he would receive 
50,000 replies, but as soon as he announced the 
$10,000 grand prize, 25,000 letters a day began pour- 
ing in. 

Perhaps the all-time high was reached in 1937, 
when a cigarette campaign drew more than 2,000,000 
entrants who sent in 90,000,000 cigarette wrappers or 
their "reasonable facsimiles" in order to qualify. The 
first prize — $100,000 — was the greatest in box-top 
history. 

Just how and when contests in their present form 
were originated never has been determined accu- 
rately. It is generally believed, however, that they 
are an offshoot of lotteries. Even today, legitimate 
contests must be wary ot the lottery laws. 

One of the early users of contests as they are 
known now was P. T. Barnum, who promoted a 
song-writing competition to publicize the American 
debut of the "Swedish Nightingale," Jenny Lind. 

With the depression of the '30's they came into 
their own. During the war they lapsed into obscurity 
save for a few but now they're back and experts say 
they are likely to remain, in one form or another, 
as long as manufacturers try to boost sales — and as 
long as humans keep their innate urge to get some- 
thing for nothing. 
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Off fAe £/<[6fer Side 
H of f/fe Cap/fa/ 



This is one reason why 

HE HAD been talking with Sen. 
George W. Malone (R., Nevada) 
and for a time the senator had him 
winging. He said the senator is one 
of these earnest, persuasive men, 
and if he talked to him too long he 
might promise to vote against his 
own best interests. He was put back 
on the beam, he said, by remem- 
bering one of Con Ryan's stories — 

"And who is it that would not be 
remembering Con Ryan of the First 
Division?" 

The story helped him combat 
Senator Malone's conviction that 
the way to get Europe back on its 
several feet is for the American 
business man to invest money in 
European enterprises. He agreed 
that money loaned by one govern- 
ment to another ts about as slip- 
ery as that big trout that hangs 
around under Snake River Falls, 
but he felt obliged to point out 
that individual investments in Eu- 
rope are in danger of socializa- 
tion or nationalization by the in- 
dividual governments and that no 
Governmental guarantee is worth 
three cheers in Hades right now 
because another government is 
probably impending. Malone, he 
said, gave him the sad eye. 

A story with a moral 

AFTER hearing Con Ryan's story, 
he said, he would hesitate to put 
any of his money in European en- 
terprises, except 
maybe just as a 
philanthropy, the 
way you buy a tick- 
et in a baseball 
pool. He admits 
that the Europeans 
can make dresse.s 
and crepes Suzette and things like 
that but at some time in the future 
this will be a fiercely competitive 
world and he feels like playing 
safe. 

"Con Ryan," he said, "was telling 
of the experience of a friend. She 
is a widow with three small chil- 
dren and temporarily located in 




France and broke. She went to the 
proper authorities and told how 
her children needed shoes. 

" Ah, oui, Madame,' said the 
Frenchman in charge. 'C'est ter- 
reeble. C'est hellish. Je kiss your 
hand, Madame." " 

It doesn't prove onything 

CON RYAN said the Frenchman 
reached up to a shelf. 

" 'Youse havez trois children,' he 
said. 'Ah, the pauvre enfants. Voila 
the shoes for your three lovelv 
kids.' " 

He handed the widow three 
shoes, all for the left foot. Mr. 
Ryan knows this is a fact, because 
his friend has written him a tetter, 
begging that he canvass the shoe 
stores of Washington for three 
right shoes. 

Some of them are good 

IT'S a shame to keep on picking 
on Malone, but that's what he gets 
for talking to his fellow senators. 
He said that Malone is annoyed by 
the quality of thought manifested 
by some employes of the executive 
branch. 

"He burns up," said his fellow, 
"because men come to Washington 
who had to tunnel their way out 
of the Fourth Reader — and does 
that date the complainant? — and 
immediately begin to give out in- 
terviews about things that run the 
UN up trees. Malone thinks it is 
only fair that these newcomers 
either learn what it is they are 
trying to do or else abstain from 
chatter about it." 

But some of these newcomers 
are good. In every case, he said, it 
is good business to hold your lire. 

There was a case once — 

ONE of the topshelf men in one 
nf the big departments had a habit 
that fretted his associates almost 
to frenzy. He would lie down on his 
handsome davenport immediately 
after lunch, having first taken off 
his coat and unbuttoned his vest. 




and go to sleep. His loving asso- 
ciates saw to it that the office door 
was kept open, 

"None of em ever called atten- 
tion to the fact that not only was 
his work done up to the minute but 
I hat he had become known as a 
minor authority. None of them 
speak of that even now. He Is re- 
membered as the bureaucrat who 
snored after lunch 
so you could hear 
him in the hall, 
and not as the man 
who is pulling down S{ 
$50,000 a year in 
private industry 
and is considered 
by his employers to be a bargain 
at that." 

You'd never think that John W. 
Snyder has anything on the ball il 
you read some of the columnists. 
But the Secretary of the Treasury 
is reputed to have held his own in 
London and the senator would not 
say any more about that for fear 
of arousing the Hon. One reason 
the British have been so successful 
is that they object to criticism. He 
isn't atraid they will not be suc- 
cessful again. He thinks the meek 
may inherit the earth but they 
never have yet. 

Continuing to moralize 

AMONG the minor employes or the 
Government— the subheads — the 
cold ringers of fear arc playing the 
Cowboy's Lament up and down 
their spines. They are more nearly 
related to Will Rogers than to the 
headmaster at Groton. Most have 
worked hard for moderate salaries 
and, when the iron ball falls, will 
be retired on insufficient pay. They 
do not have to moo in tune with the 
VIPs because the Very Important 
People do not know they are alive. 
They are cynical because they have 
seen the big raspberries come and 
go. They will kick in for the or- 
dained charities when they must 
but they do not pretend to like it. 
They're scared. 

Too much of the inside stuff has 
trickled down to them. When it 
hits the epidermis it sets up a slow 
burn. 



Just for example 

A MAN wants to write a book. 

He ts a Russian by birth. He has 
been employed by several Euro- 
pean governments, he was at- 
tached to the American Army in 
Africa, he was one of the OSS. He 
held a job in the State Depart- 
ment for a year, he has no known 
means of support and he lives 
freely in what is known as the best 
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society, and seems to have plenty 
of money. 

The little people would like to 
know how this man and hundreds 
of other non-Americans like him 
were able to latch on to jobs in the 
State Department so easily. It is 
true that our Government only has 
one secret. But a lot of information 
is always loose. 

Little people quote Lewis 

THE little people are afraid of 
them. They quote with approval 
Bill Lewis's genealogy of a man he 
does not like— Bill has a title and 
indigestion and is correspondent 
for the London Times. 

"This man." said Lewis — in a 
rich Yorkshire accent — "is the de- 
scendant of a long line of bache- 
lors." 

One of the little people recalled 
one of the Washington elite who 
once engaged in an unfortunate 
genealogical inquiry. His lineage 
was traced back to two maiden 
great-great-aunts. 

The one fop secret 

MANY of the facts of our national 
life are open to discovery by those 
interested. It would be possible to 
find out just how 
much we have 
promised to Europe 
in addition to what 
we have given. It 
would be a long 
and toilsome job 
only to be under- 
taken by a specialist. Still it would 
be possible. Anyone who really 
wants to dig could uncover the 
truth about the taxes we pay, in- 
cluding the take from everything 
we eat and drink and see and wear. 

The top secret is the story of the 
kicking around our government 
folks got in Europe during the 
period in which the national spine 
seemed braced up with putty. The 
whole story is hidden in the State 
Department files. There is a strong 
feeling in the S.D. that it would 
never do to let Americans know 
how we got our bumps. 

Report of a traveler 

A SEASONED investigator just re- 
turned from a visit to six European 
countries reports that where the 
communists are in control, "There 
are no strikes, except those or- 
dered for political reasons. There- 
fore these countries are getting on 
their feet. 

"Where the Communists are not 
in control the strikes are almost 
continual. The men out of work 




cannot be allowed to starve and 
the governments are forced to 
borrow money. If they cannot get 
the money to buy food then the 
Communists will take over. When 
America stops lending money to 
feed men who won't work — " 

Paradoxes by an expert 

WASHINGTON, said Edgar Morris, 
who has perhaps indulged in more 
civic activities than any one else 
in the city, is a nice town. He baited 
the hook with a jibe: 

"A friend of mine has been find- 
ing new jobs for a young colored 
man who came from his home 
town in North Carolina. The other 
day he said the youngster had the 
best job of his life. 

'• 'He's working for the Impor- 
tant People's Club. Long hours, but 
good pay and easy work.' 

"What does he do? 

" 'He goes around feeling the 
members to see if they're still 
warm.' " 

A tale in atonement 

MORRIS got a letter the other day 
from a stranger from way down 
South: 

"I forgot to get back to my car 
and drop a coin in 
the parking meter 
when I was in 
Washington. When 
I got back to it I 
found an unsigned 
note on the wind- 
shield. 

" 'I saw by your tags that you 
are a stranger in town and so I 
dropped a nickel to save you trou- 
ble for overparking.' " 



Social note from Texas 

THE story goes that after cold 
weather really sets in, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Garner may pay the town a 
visit. It may be true, but the 
alleged reason is not plausible: 

"I've been reading the Wash- 
ington papers,'' Mr. Garner is re- 
puted to have said, "and I see 
they're plumb full of society go- 
ings-on. I might go to Washington 
just to see the nobility and gentry 
in full cry. When I was there so- 
ciety was practically confined to 
Alice Longworth, the Leiters and 
some old folks who kept tab out of 
their windows." 

One will get you ten that Jack 
Garner doesn't come to Washing- 
ton. Or that if he does he will never 
leave the Capitol. He isn't in poli- 
tics any more, but he will be of 
politics as long as he lives. 




For All Your Desk Writing 




Less 



WICIIIM. SETS 



WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING 
CHOICE OF ESTERBR00K 
SOLID DURACROME 
PRECISION-MADE 
POINTS 



OOK 




' ONCE. ..WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT'S 

(TIME TO 
^ REFILL 



CAN'T LEAK. ..CAN'T FLOOD 
...PUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 
THE POINT 



i # 

THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 

Dip-Less* is the only dip-type pen 
that gives you a choice of the famous 
Esterbrook renewable points. .."the 
right point for the way you write." 
See this amazing desk pen set dem- 
onstrated at your stationer's. You'll 
want a Dip-Less* Set for your office 
. . .and one for your home desk, too. 

Single sets 82.75 up 
Don hit' sets $5.50 up 

'I'll.- K*t.Tlpfi»«k I'm < m . * iini'lrn. N. J. 
In l.vnmltt. flif Itrown llr.iih.r. Ltd., r<ir.,iila 



Dip-Less* 

O6te/i6took 

AMff ICA'5 fltST PEN MAKft 

U.5. Pnl. Off, 
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SET THE STAGE 
FOR SALES ! 




-^LIGHTING! 

GUTH FLUOR ESC EN T S 

fOR -AIL -OVER" LIGHTING 

GUTH HY -LITERS 

fOR 'SALES PUNCH" ON 
THE MERCHANDISE / 



Modern stores need two types 
of lighting., for their two types 
of lighting requirements. And 
they get both types with GUTH 
lighting. For " ALL-OVER" illumin- 
ation, GUTH Fluorescent! provide 
clear, inviting, easy visibility. 

And lor spotlight emphasis on 
feature merchandise displays 
GUTH Hy-liters deliver the punch 
that counts where it's needed 1 

Depend on GUTH Luminaires for 
Store lighting. They are design- 
ed for smort, modern appearance 
.. and for efficient, dependable 
perlarmance. 



For the soundest advice on Plan- 
ned GUTH lighting, coll on the 
Lighting Engineer! with 
your local light & Power 
Co., or on your Architect. 



THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. f 
it LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Another interesting application of GEON polyvinyl materials 



THI maker Off th.it flour in the pic- 
ture won't say so — he says people 
wouldn't believe him. Hut dunces are 
the floor will last a long lifetime. It's 
.1 new kind of tile — a plastic made ftorn 
line of the GEON polyvinyl resins. 

It's another case of selecting the 
right material for a given job. In this 
busy airlines ticket office the floor 
takes a terrific beating from morning 



till night. It has to resist wear, aging, 
sunlight, dirt, water, and many other 
normally destructive elements. It must 
clean easily, and stay fresh looking 
and attractive. 

GEON resins can be compounded 
to provide these and many other 
properties in an amazing number of 
combinations to meet specific service 
conditions. 



And they may be processed in many 
different ways— extruded, calendered 
or cast into sheet or film, pressure or 
injection molded. In latex or solution 
forms, GEON may be used to co.u 
and impregnate fabrics, paper, and 
cardboard. Products made from GEON 
resms may be flexible or rigid — clear 
or opaque — brilliantly or delicately 
colored . 

While we make no finished products 
from GEON or any other raw materials 
rnariLif-u turcd h\ K 1' ( loodrich Chem 
ical Company, we'll be glad CO work 
with you on any special problems or 
applications. Fot more information, 
write Dept. E-ll, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, >2 I Rose Build- 
ing. Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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KNOW 
FROM EXPERIENCE 

THERE'S NO 
OTHER CIGARETTE 
LIKE A CAMEL 



5-Tim« 
■owJbifl 



V 



More people are smoking CAMELS 
than ever before 

Gof All 
Time" is the title bowling authorities have 
given Ned Day. lie s h ut years of exptricnu as 
a bowler. His most enlightening experience as a 
smoker dates to the wartime cigarette shortage. 

"Those were the days." says Ned, "when I 
smoked whatever brand I could get. Naturally, 
I compared. I found by experience that no other 
cigarette suits mv T-Zonc' like a Camel!" Mil- 
lions had that same experience. With smoker 
aftef smoker who tried and compared. ( amels 
are the "choice of experience." 

/tavrdmg to a Aktiowitfe suney : 

More Doctors 
smoke Camels 

than any ot/ier cigarette 

When 1 1 3,59? ilrxtory were asked h* three lodinff i/idr- 
|k intern imjdh orftaniiatium to MM the UKJretU' I hey 
smutted, more d«utor» nunied ( jmi'l than ji» other brjnd! 





YOUR T-ZONE 
WILL TELL YOU-.. 
T for Taste... 
T for Throat... 

Thatj your proving ground for 
any cigarette. See if Camels 
dont suit fOur'T-Zoat'to i"V 



MUnttna S«t»M. h e 



